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The purpose of this study was determine how well 
today's students are l?eing trained to deal'^with the persuasive 
messages which they receive through the mass media. The study 
involved two queistionnaire surveys: the first a survey of 235 ^ 
chairpersons of departments of speech and English in institutions of 
higher education in the state of Illinois — 132 responded — and the 
second .ga survey of 315 teachers of persuasion in departments of 
speech and English in Illinois institutions of higher education — 102 
responded. Although 83 percent of the responding te^cher^ said they 
attempt to prepare students as both senders -and receivers of 
persuasion, 43 percent af these emphasize the rolie of sender and only 
15 percent emphasize the role of receiver, Tfeachers mentioned using 
68 different texts in -feheir teaching of persuasion, but only one of 
these was used by as many as 10 respondents. Supplementary materials 
from the mass media _were used frequentlj^ by only ^5 percent of the " 
English teachers and 33 percent of the speech teachers responding. 
Conclusions' and recommendations for improving the training of 
students at all educational levels in the reception of public 
persuasion are provided, as are suggestions regarding the training of 
teachers of persuasion. (Author/RB) 
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The^ quantity , and the efficacy of modem persuasion transmitted via the 
mass media are unprecedented. Television, radio, newspapers, magazines, and 
direct mail appeals are being used with ever improving efficiency to relay 
the persuasive messages constructed by todayJs professional persuaders: 
teams of market analysts, psychologists, sociologists^ communication experts, 
and behavioral scientists. "Whether these persuasive messages are designed to 
sell a candidate i a product, a program, or a philosophy, they frequently do 
so with well refined skills . It was the purpose of this study to determine 
how well today^s students are being trained to deal with the persuasive 
messages -which they receive through. the mass media. 

The study involved two questionnaire surveys: the first a survey of 

chairpersons of departments of speech and English in*, institutions of' higher 

education in the State of Illinois and the second a survey of teachers of 

^ persuasion in departments of speech and English in Illinois institutions of 

higher education. It was thought that Illinois might be representative of 

- many states which have large urban, suburban, and rural populations and 

diverse educational philosophies; that responses from institutions of 

higher education might indicate something of the direction which the study' 

✓ 

of persuasion is taking in the loj/er schools as well; ''and that departments ' 
^ of speech and English, though riot the only departments in which persuasion 
is taught, were the departments in which persuasion- might be studies by the • 
largest number of students. 

1 
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The Arst questionnaire was sent to those listed as chairpersons of 
English and speech departments in the most recent directories of the Modern 
Language Association and the Speech Communication Association and to those 
listed as directors of freshman composition programs in the most recent 
directory of the Conference on College Composition ^d Communication. This 
questionnaire was mailed to 235 chairpersons and directors in October 197ii. 
Of this number, 132 responded. The survey revealed that about one-third of 
the departments responding have at least one course devoted to the study of 
persuasion, with speech departments outnumbering English depsprtments two to 
one in this regard. Units on persuasion are offered by Q2% of the depart- 
ments responding, while neither a course nor a unit is offered by 13^ of 
those responding. Though only one-third of those responding said that 
their coujrses orj |[)ersuasion are required, B$% of the courses which' are 
^reqinired are required of speech majors only. Five-eighths of the courses 
cqntaining units on persuasion appear to be introductory courses in speech 
and English. Of these units, h6% last two weeks or less and h3% last 
between two weeks and one month. Units offered by speech departments, last 
longer than do units offered by English departments,, with only 19% of the 
units offered by speech departments and k% of the units offered by English 
departments lasting longer than one month. 

The second questionnaire was sent to 315 teachers specified in the 
first survey as teaching courses or units on persuasion. Of ^ this nvmiber, 
102 responded. The training of students as critical receivers of persuasion 
was the main goal of only h% of the teachers responding, while ^3% said 
th^t they sought to prepare students as persuaders, and 83% said that they 
attempted to prepare students for both rolesl. , Of this last group, 1x3% 



said that they emphasized the role of liersuaderj \$% emphasized the role 
"of persuadeej and 1^2^ en^jhasized both roles equally. Twice as many 
teachers of English cited argumentation, logic, and logical fallacies 
as receiving major attention in their courses and units as cited propaganda 
techniques, advertising persuasion, and political persuasion. Though ■ 
teachers ofjspeecli gave more evenly distributed emphasis to the twelve " 
aspects of persuasion on which they were asked to comment, the largest 
percentage gave. major emphasis to, advertising persuasion, argumentation, 
logic, and propaganda techniques. Teachers surveyed mentioned using 68 
different terbs in the teaching of persuasion, only one of which was used 
by as many as ten respondents. These texts werf highly diverse in content 
and approach, but speech texrbs, were more likely to concentrate on persuasion, 
while English texts were more likely to devote a chapter or less to this 
subject. Supplementary materials from the mass media were used frequently 
by only slightly more than one quarter of the English teachers responding 
and by only slightly more than one third of the speech teachers responding. 

An analysis was made of these findings as they apply to speech and ^ 
English departments, two-year and four-year institutions, private and 
public institutions,, and large and small institutions. Conclusions and 
recommendations for itrproving the training of students at all educaliional 
levels in the reception-of public persuasion are provided, as are suggestions, 
regarding the training of teachers of persuasion. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE TRAINING OF STUDENTS -AS CRITICAL RECEIVERS OF 
PUBLIC PERSUASION 
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^ Persuasion is not a new feature of our language environment. 

Perhaps it is as old as language itself. But there is some indication 

that the quantity and the efficacy of present day persuasion are 

unprecedented. In the words of Hugh Rank, former- chairperson of the 

Committee on Public Doublespeak of the National Council of Teachers 

of English, "Since 1945, there has been a quantum change in persuasion. 

Yas, people have always tried to persuade others. Aristotle, 2500 

years ago, outlined the basic patterns. But, since 1945, the money 

expended (by Madison Avenue, by the Pentagon, by the Democrats and 

Hepublicans, by the USSR); the technology used (computers, television, 

etc,.); and the sophisticated coordinated use of corporate manpower 

have made a tremendous difference."^ 

We live at a time when the "favorite way to spend an evening" for 

46% of the American 'populace is watching television; for only 14% of ^the 

2 

populace is it reading. We also live at a time when billions of 
dollars are expended on public persuasion. In 1974, $26,780,000,000 
was spent on advertising in America. In 1975, it is expected that the 
advertising volume will increase by six percent to $28,390,000,000. And 
1976 shoul^ see an additional increase of 10% in advertising 
expenditures. These expenditures are possible because there are now 
over 9,500 periodicals and over 11,000 newspapers published in the 



United States. Almost every American home has a radio and over 96% of 

4 

all households have one, two, or more television sets. All of these 
varied media, and many others besides (billboards, bumper stickers, 
direct mail appeals) are g&ared for persuasion. And, due to the 
"sophisticated coordinated use of corporate manpower," it is persuasion 
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constructed by professional persuaders, teams of marketi analysts, 
psychologists, sociologists, communication .experts, and behavioral 
scientists. Their aim may be to sell a candidate, a product, a program, 
or a philosophy to their audience. Whatever the case, the^y have at^ 
their disposal tools and techniques which enable them to be extremel^ 
effective. 

Those in the advertising industry contend that advertising lowers 
prices by increasing sales, that it builds markets and thus acts as a 
mainstay of our economy, and that it serves to inform the American 
public so that ,the public can make intelligent purchasing decisions. 
Those not in the advertising industry sometimes see the effect's of 
advertising in another light. Some contend that it discourages change 
by reinforcing existing values and attitudes, thus enicorcing conformity; 
that it makes people buy things they don't need and can't afford; that 
it encourages materialism; that it supports our continuing d'SsTr^ction 
of the environment; that it lowers ethical standards by providing 
people with numerous examples of the theory and practice of deception; 
and that it stresses petty, inconsequential values. ^ 

Both supporters and opponents of advertising readily acknowledge 
the pervasive nature of advertising. Commercial advertising is one 
form of public persuasion which students in elementary school, 
secondary school, and collegQ encounter every day. According to an 
address by Gerald S. Looney at the 1971 convention of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics in Chicago, the average high school graduate has 
watched television for 2:2,000 hours, durtK^whlch time this average 



young person has viewed 350,000 connnercials. In view of the massiveni^ss 
of this persuasive effort, it would seem wise to instruct students so 
that they can make critical decisions about the advertising which they 
see and hear. 

It would also seem wise to instruct students to deal with the 
other forms of public persuasion which they encounter through the mass 

♦media. They should, for example, be trained to critically evaluate 
the stat-ements of public officials and candidates for office. As 
citizens in .a democracy, they will have to make decisions about whom 
to elect to important local, state, and national offices. They will 
also have to evaluate a wide variety of plans and programs which will 
be undertaken by their government. In making their decisions, students 
will be forced to rely heavily on the persuasive messages of candidates, 
public officials, newspaper editors, and television and radio news 
reporters and commentators. However, this reliance must be accompanied 
by an understanding of. the tools of persuasion if citizens are to make 
critical, reasoned judgments about these important matters. Recent 
developments on the American political scene, developments encompassed 

^by the'^term "Watergate," have led some to question .whether Americans 
have the critical skills they need to make political decisions based 
not upon impulse or emotionalism but a reasoned evaluation of the 
comparative qualifications of two candidates. 

Hugh Rank contends that "Today's generation is experiencing a 
propaganda blitz unequaled-in human history. In our daily, unnoticed 
environment we Americans are subjected to more ads and more political 

li • ' ' 



persuasion than ever generated in the supposedly •classic* propaganda 
campaigns of Nazi Germany." Rank also contends that tea^chers- of 
language have an obligation td prepare their studelAs as receivers of 
persuasion. ^ 

Some teachers of language have been fulfilling this obligation 
for some time now. In elementary language arts classes, in secondary 
classes in English and speech, in college courses in general semantics, 
mass media, communications, etc., some teachers have long worked to 
prepare students as critical listeners, critical readers, and critical 
viewers of persuasive iSessages. But as the expertise 6f public 
persuaders increases, so docs the need to prepare students as receivers 
of persuasion. 

Despite this concern by individual, teachers, the question of 
whether public persuasion is presently receiving adequate attention 
in American classrooms has not yet been answered. Yet, the question 
is an extremely important one. It jias been said that it takes an 
average of fifty year6 for an educational innovation to be widely 
implemented in the classroom. Though the study of public persuasion 
does not exactly fit the definition of "educational innovation"— having 
been taught to at least some degree in America ever since the founding 
of Harvard to train young men for the Puritan ministry—the study of 
public persuasion as it»is carried out through the modern mass media^ 
may well be described as an innovation. Some fear that it is an 
innovation being added to the curriculum too slowly. 



In order to make informed judgments about how* to incorporate 

the study of public persuasion'Tnto the curficultxm, we must first learn 

f ■ ' ■ • ■ 

what is currently being done to prepare students in this area. In the • 

following pages, I will review recent research which deals, at least. . 

fiangentially, with this, matter, 

Thomas W. Wilcox's A Comprehensive Survey of Undergraduate 

, Programs in English In the United States was ,^,',f our-year study, 

involving both interviews arid a questionnaire survey, which examined 

many areas of the English curriculum in great detail. However, none 

of Wilcox's findings deal specifically with the study of persuasion, 

probably because few of the programs which he studied devoted substantial 

attentioii to the subject outside of the context of literature study or " 

composition. The most sigpificant ^aspect of the Wilcox study, as it 

relates to persuasion, is that it reveals few substantive ^changes in 

the teaching of English. Wilcox, himself alliides 1:q the "fact (which 

fitidings Af this study may be used to confirm) that few if any major 

renovatlpns in the structure (of undergraduate English) have been 

effected in the past two or three decades."^ The only important ^ 

additions JtQ the currlcultam which Wilcox refers to are courses in black 

literature and film. This would seem to indicate that .Wilcox found no 

signiftfeant number of coiirses on the red^^tion of public persuasion 

being added to the English curriculum. 

If^'college English departments aire not devoting a significant 

liuinber of upper lei|gel> courses specifically to the study of persuasion, 

perhaps persuasion is being dealt with in the introductory English or 
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composition course. If this is the case, two recent surveys are of- ' . 
particular interest. Ron Smith's 1973 study of 491 four^year colleges 
and universities revealed "fewer students taking fewer required writing 
courses at fewer sclxpols,"^ More specifically, "at only 45% of all 
schools surveyed are there at , present composition requirements of two 
or more cGurses. . . . That's- a drop, since 1967, of 32.8%." Further, 
"only 76% of all schools have a composition requirement of one course, 
or more, a drop of 17.2%." Thus, if public persuasion is being taught 
in freshman compbsition courses, fewer students. are now required to 
take such courses. . 

' Pajge Tigar's 1974 "ADE Survey of Freshman English" gives some 
slight indication o£ the extent to which public peri5uasiw%s"*''TO5W^^ 
covered in freshman English courses. The Tigar survey reveals "above 

all, a general confusion oil the q^uestion of the goals and methods of 

"■ 9 

the freshman course." Ip^so reveals that "the most widespread 
trend in response to thife confusion is a return to the study of formal 



rhetoric, usually in its simplest fontt~the organization of paragraphs 
and short theBjes according to patterns of exposition."'''^ Although 
some teachers are using the media, they are using it "as a teaching 

li 

aid to gain, the students' interest and as a subject for themes. . ." 

Less than 10% of the writing assignments were "papers based on language, 

12 

perception, media, propaganda, etc."; less than 20% of the respondents 

* / 13 
used magazines and newspapers in conjunction with their basic text; 

and less than one-third of the respondents considered the main purpose 

of their course to be "to make the student aware of the power in 



language and> commuBication." The question of •how students' in^ 
freshman English are being prepared in thfe critical analysis of 
public persuasion in those courses where it exists was lef t ^unan^wered 
by the Tigar Purvey. 

. Since the preparation of students as public persuader^ has long 
befen an acknowledged aim of speech departments, substantially more 
information is available on the teaching of persuasion in college 
speech departments. A study of 564 Institutions of higher education 
xrpnduct^ in 1969 revealed that teaching units on "persuasive speaking- 
were found in 80% of the introductory speech courses in junior colleges 
in 92% of those in colleges, and in 86% of those in universities; units 
on "ethics" were found in 52% of the junior college courses, 28% of 
the college courses, knd 34% qf the university courses; and units, on 

"emotional appeal" were found in 40% ^of the junior college courses, 

15 

45% of the coirege courses, and 42% of > the university courses. Of 
those surveyed; 18% reported that they had as /^uiiaur^ objective to 
"develop listening ability"; 15% had to "develop critical abilities 

and standards"; 9% had to "uiiderstand ethical role of speaking"; and 

' ' 16 

t\t had ta "understand use of emotional and ^motivational appeals." . 

A study by June Prentice dealt specifically with the teaching of 

persuasion in U.S. senior colleges and universities. The-study, 

conducted in 1971 and entitled "The Status of Recent Experlemental, 

Empirical, and Rhetorical Studies in the Teaching of Persuasion," 

involved a questionnaire survey of 180 speech teachers. This survey- 



revealed that persuasion is taiight in the majority of tli0 departments 

respcmding; that most courses include both theory and performance; and 

. • 17 
that mo3t teachers also use experimental studies in te|aching persuasion. 

Unfortxmately, .this stu'dy^ failed to explore tl^ questi^pn of the degree ^ 

to which persuasion courses prepared students as critix^al receivers of 

persuasive messages. "^f . 

The preparation of elementary and secondary scho|>l studente' in the 

U.S. as receivers of public persuasion is explored ih! James Grook's j 

1972 study, "Teaching about Mass Media in Society in the Public Schools." 



This study showed that "the lev6l of teaching about m^ss media in 

■ is 

so.ciety through courses, and units was about 20 percent \of the schools^ 
18 * 

more common than courses," and that "The teaching abo\jit mass media was 
greatest in .both units and courses at the senior high School level, 

' ! - » * 

t. > ♦ 

followed by the junior high school level .and the elementary school 

level. Crook concludes that "The study suggests the nature of the 

content of mass media courses be that of an investigationV of the crucial 

role of mass media in a democratic society and the leVelirijg effect of 

the mass media oh the taste and popular culture of the people. It 

suggests the instruction should include a combination of the work 

traditionally thought of as part of the social studies and language arts 

curricula. It is the recommendation of this study that the instruction 

begin when a youth enters school and deal with the media which affect 

20 

him during his jLeaming years." 
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Surprisingly enough, it would appear that elementary and 
secondary teachers in Australia are more concerned about the effect 
of the mass media on their students than are teachers in America. A 
questionnaire survey of Australian elementary and secondary teachers 
which was conducted in 1973 revealed that "most English teachers 
agree that 'study of the media' is within the compass (of English 
§tudy), ^nd they are in general agreement (between .96% and 99%) that 
helping students, evaluate mass media techtiiques is part of their role*." 

Pls I was unable to locate any information which dealt specifically 
with the training Anferican students are now receiving on how to become 
critical receivers "Bf the persuasive messages transmitted via the mass 
media, and as itu-would-^eem. to be important to have such information 
in order to make informed decisions about the direction future curriculxim . 
development should take at the elemenjtary, secondary, and college levels, 
I undertook the present study. 

This study was designed to determine the extent to which persuasion 
4rS being taught in speech and, English departments in Illinois institutions 
of 'higher education, the ^importance which these departments place on the 
study df persuasion, the aspects of persuasion most emphasized by 
teachers, the approaches being taken to the subject, and the texts and 
Other materials employed in the study of persuasion. 

The 3tudy was don^ in the state of Illinois because Illinois was 
representative of many other states in its l^rge urban, suburban, and. 
rural populations, its wide variety of educational institutions, and 
its diverse educational philos6phies. The study was limited to 
institutions of higher education, and it was felt that these institutions 
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might also indicate something of the direction which the stfudy of 
public persuasion is taking in elementary and secondary schools as 
well, since these frequently follow the lead of the institutions of 
higher education in their state. Finally, the present study was 
devoted exclusively to the study of persuasion carried out by depart-^ 
ments of speech and English. This was done with the full lmowle<^e 
th^t aspects of public persuasion are also taught iii such departments 
as advertising, anthropology, philosophy, political science^^nd 
psychology. However, departments of English and speech were selected 
because it is in 'these departments that the reception of public 
persuasion might* be studied by the largest number of students. 

Two questionnaires were constructed by the author with the^help 
of a dissertation conmiittee composed of members of the English and 
education deparlim^nts at the University of Illinois in Urbana/Champaign. 
The first questionnaire survey, sent to those listed as chairpersons of 
English and speech department s> in the most recent directories of the 
Modern ^Language Association and the Speech Communication Association . . 
and to those listed as directors of freshman con^ositioi^ programs in 
the most recent directory of the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, co'htained fourteen quest;lons designed to elicit 
information about the 'importance which the departments surveyed placed 

» ■ " ■ 

on the study -of public persuasion. Included in the survey were two-year 
and four-year, public and private, large and small institutions. 
English, speech, communication, and related departments listed in the 

0 



directories were surveyed. This occasionally led to duplicate 
responses, (The ^ii^^ctor of freshinan English and the chairperson 
of the department of English would both reply and describe the same 
program.) When such duplicate responses were noticed, only one of 
the two was tabulated. However, it was dec ided* that it would be 
better to use all three directories and risk such duplications than 
to use only two directories and thus possibly fail to survey some 
departing ts at all. / 

,\. In October 1974, the first questionnaire was mailed to 235 ; 
chairpersons and directors. Enclosed with this questionnaire was a 
cover letter by Dr. Alan C. Purves, dissertation advisor for this 
study, explaining the importance of this survey; a second cover letter 
by the^ author providing directions on how to complete the questionnaire; 
and a stamped, self --addressed envelope (see Appendix A). In February 
1975, a second mailing of cfuestionnaires was sent to those who had not 
y6t responded. . In all, some 160 responses <^ere received in this iEirst 
survey^ of which 132 i^re usable. The 28 other responses were not 
usable either because the department or college to which the quest ionnaites 
were addressed had ceased to function or because the response was a 
duplicate of one alr&kdy received. 

In March 1975, a second questionnaire survey was conducted, this 
one surveying those lifted in responses to the first survey as teaching 
courses or units on persuasion. Some 315 teachers were contacted in 
this survey, of whom 102, or approximately 32%, "responded. 
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Service, ED 083 6l4, 1973), p. 18. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

A SURVEY OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
IN ILLINOIS REGARDING THE STUDY OF PERSUASION 
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Iii^ order to assess the extent to which persuasion was taught 
in departments of speech and English in Illinois institutions of 
higher education and to determine, what importance these departments 
placed on the study of persuasion, a questionnaire was distributed 
to department chairpersons. Responses to the questionna^tre were 
tabulated for the group as a whole (132 respondents) and ^Iso 
separately for the following subdivisions: two-year and four-year 
institutilSns, private and public institutions, large institutions 
(enrolling 2,000 ore more full- or part-time students) >and small 
institutions (enrolling under 2,000 full- or part-time students), 
and English departments and speech departments. 

Two-year colleges were compared with four-year colleges and 
uiiiversities because it was thought that the community-centered 
orientation of many two-year colleges arid their smaller faculties 
might" affect their adoption of courses and units on persuasion. 
Private institutions were compared with public institutions and large 
institutions with small institutions because it was thought that 
budget limitations and smaller faculty in small and private 
institutions might limit the amount of attention given to persuasion. 
English departments we£*e compared with speech departments' because 
these are the two departments which provide the greatest, number of 
students with iniormation about persuasion and because Information 
on their handling of persuasion might be of benefit to teachers in • 
both disciplines. Comparisions were not made on the basis of whether 
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responding institutions were located in urban, suburban, and rural 

settings, ^^t was thought that such comparisons might be pointlegs 

in our age ot mobility. Tables describing the statistical jbreakdowns 

of the survey results appear in appendices at the end of this 

dissertation. What follows here will be a general discussion of 

some of the findings o.f the survey. 

It should be pointed out here that, while some of the differences 

which will be discussed in this and the" following chapter are not 

statistically significant, they are worthy of discussion in that 

they may indicate possible trends in the teaching ojE persuasion. It 

should also be noted that, although the discussion will usually be 

couched in "terms of the percentage of respondents in a given category, 

information on the number of respondents in each category may be found 

in the tables in Appendices B and C. , 

1, Dbes your -department offer a course devoted entir(&ly 

or primarily to the study jpf persuasion? , Yes j; No ^ 

One hundred and thirty-two cfialxpersons responded to this 

question. ' ..Of this number, 33% responded affirmatively and 67% 

responded negatively. Thus, for whatever reason, only one-third of 

the departments surveyed indicated that they devoted a full course 

to the study of persuasion. Further analysis of the responses revealed 

that 29% of the small schools offer a course on persuasion, as compared 

with 36% of the^large schools, ^ This^ statistic is not particularly 

surprising since larger schools are generally able to offer a wider 

selection of courses. .More four-year institutions (42%) offered 

courses on persuasion that did two-year institutions (23%) ♦ Howe"3i(er, 
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at the same time, slightly more private Institutions were found to 

teach courses on persuasion (37%) than public institutions (31Z). 

A particularly interesting finding was that 49% of the speech 

departments indicated that they had course offerings in persuasion, 

while only 21% of the English departments reported persuasion courses. 

This better than two to .one margin in favor of speech departments is 

perhaps an indication that speech departments place greater emphasis 

on practical communication skills while English departments are more 

concerned with artispic or creative expression; perhaps it Is merely 

a reflection of the fact that modem pexsuasion is more often spoken 

than written and the speech department is the traditloi^ home of 

isourses dealing with the spoken word. 

2. Is a imit on persuasion contained in one or more of your 
courses? Yes ; No 

Of the 126 responses to this question, 82% were affirmative and 

18% negative. Thus, most departments of speech and English responding 

did offer a unit on persuasion. It is worth noting that, reversing , 

the piattem of responses to the first question, more departments in 

two-year colleges were said to offer units on persuasion (87%) than 

in foiLc-year colleges^^ (77%) . However, small schiopls lagged even' 

further behind large schools on questdLon two than they did on question 

one. Only 73% of the small schools offered units on persuasion as 

compared with 88% of ^he large schools. Though about the same 

percentage of departmgi/ts of English (80%) and departments of speech 

(84%) offered units on persuasion, there was a 14% difference between 

the percentage of private institutions reporting units on persuasion 

(74%) and the public institutions reporting Such units (88%) . Since 
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question one revealed that more private institutions offer speech 
and English courses on persuasion than public institutions, this ^ 
difference may merely reflect the fact that a unit on persuasion 
is not thought to be necessary if a full course is already offe]^4 
on the subject. f 
^ , The term "unit" was deliberately left undefined in this question. 
Later responses on the department survey revealed that to some chair- 
persons a unit mean as little as two days' study, while to others 
it can encompass the major portion of a semester- long course. The 
length oFTtlme devotea to a "unlE*^ was measured In question eleven 
on the departmental survey. 

Of the 126 responses to both of the first two questlonj?* 13% 
(seventeen departments) indicated that neither a course nor a unit on 

4 

persuasion. was offered. Though this does not. rule' out the possibility 

. f 

^that persuasdk)n might be touched on incidentally in cpufses offered 

by these depajrtments, it would apparently indicate that these depart- 

ments don't give the topic of persuasion sustained treatment. 

i 

3. If not, is the addition of such 6tudy being contemplated? 
Yes ; No 

Twenty-two persons responded to this question, 82% (18) indicating 
:that they did not plan the addition of the study of persuasion and 
only 18% (4) indicating that they did plan the addition of such study. 
This response would seem to indicate that the status quo is being 
maintained to a fairly large extent in the study of persuasion. For 
the present at least, though concern about public persuasion may be 
reflected in the content of established courses on persuasion, it is 



not' resulting in a or expansion in the number of^^jcourses or units 
on persuasion. 

4, If so, for whkt course ? ^ 

The three individuals responding to this question indicated that, 

■ • . • ■ ... - . f^^. 

" - ■ • . • . ' ■ • 

the j^ddition of the study of persuasion was being contemplated for 

courses on ^ "Rhetoric of Political Speech," "Persiuasive Speaking," and 

"Freshman Rhetoric." 

5. Why is the study of persuasibn presently omitted from 
your curriculum? 

■ ■/ ■ ■ . ' - - 

The subject is' relatively unimportant, given other 

department prioritie s 
The staff is not adequately prepared to teach this 

subjec t • - • 

The subject is not one which commands students' .. 

interes t 

Other (please specify )_ - ^ - 



Only eight "of *the seventeen departments offering neither courses 
nor units on persixasion answered this question. JEvje/ot the eight 
said they did not offer^t because the subject was unimportant; one 
of the eight said that their staff were not prepared to teach ijt; 
one of the eight said that the subject did not command student 
interest; and one said that the subject was unimportant and did not 
command student interest. With such a small number of responses, a 
further breakdo^wn of these figures is pointless.- Hovi^^Ver, it should 
be noted that all but one of those responding cited deficiencies in 
the subject matter' itself , not the staff, as the reason for excluding 
the study of persuasion. This would seem to indicate that most of * 
those department chairpersons responding-d:o this question are unlikely 
to "include the study of persuasion among their .offerings any time soon. 



6. If*7o^i^ d^PS^tment does offer a course on persuasion, 
list the title (s) Of the coursefsY. 

Those responding listed 62 titles of ciourses on persuasiQn. 

Of, these, 36 cqntained the term persuasioh^ 9 were courses on 

argumentatioji and debate; 4 were courses on advanced composition; 

3 destlt with mass communication oX inass media; 2 dealt with lojgic; 

2 dealt with propagainda; and the remaining 6 included a writers' 

workshop and courses on communication theory, rhetorical theory, 

ekteinporaneou's public speaking, copy and advertising writing, and 

the language of protest^. The 62 courses appear to have very little 

in common;. Some doutses are . apparently^ traditional 

sequences -' iti speech andj English (e. g. , advanced compositidn and 

argumentation and debate), othe^^ are apparently part of sequences 

of prpfessional preparation (ie^g. , copy and advertising wtiting) • ^ 

Only 58% of the courses listed as being devoted "entirely or primarily 

to the study of persuasibn'f contain the term "persuasion" in their 

title, which might indicate that persuasion is dften studied in 

context instead of independently. 

7, Is any course on persuasion required by your department? 
Ye s » ; (please^specify course) ; for whom 

• reQuire d ; N o 

Of the 42 departments responding to this question* 14 (33%) 

indicated that a course on persuasion was required^ Among those 

departments offering courses^ courses were required far more frequently 

in four-year institutions, (43%) than iti^ two-year 'institutions (14%), 

more frequently in private institutions (42%) than -in public institutions 

(26%), more fteikuently\,in speech departments. (36%) than In English 

departments" (29%) , and more frequently in large institutions (37%) 



than in small institutions |^7%) • (Again, these figures are in 
percentages of those responding who offer courses l^n persuasion, 
iiot in percentages of the total population.) 

Of the fourteen departments indicating that courses were required, 
thirteen indicated for whom they were required. Eleven are required 
of speech majors only; one is required of secondary education majors 
only; and ojie/is required of broadvcas ting majors only. This would 
sug^gest that, though . courses; on persuasion are not usually required, 
when they are required, they are almost always required in speech 
rather than English sequences. Thus, it would appear that they are 
required as preparation for those who are to become professional 
persuaders or speech teachers; / . 

8. What is the length of the course (s) in persuasion? 
One quarte r One seines ter ; Other ^ 

• . " . " 

The purpose of this question was to determine how many of the 

courses in persuasion (if any) were mini-courses lasting less than a 

complete session. All of the 42 respondeints to this question specified 

that their , courses lasted for^^the full quarter, semester, or trimester. 

9. If a unit on persuasion is contained in one or more 
courses, what is (are) the title(s) of the course(s)? * 



Thd^ responding to this question listed 162 titles of courses 
containing units on persuasion. Of this number, 58 were introductory 
English courses, 37 Were courses on the foundations qf communication, 
15 were courses on effective speaking, 7 dealt with mass communication, 
6' dealt with advanced composition, and othets dealt with siich topics 
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as critical thinking, argumentation, business and profesfisional speech, 

and techniques of prose writing. As was the case with question number 

six, the most notable aspect of the 162 titles was their variet]^ 

Even courses on adolescent literature, modes of humanistic thought, 

and developmental reading wer^ described as containing units on 

persuasion. However, it was apparent that five-eights of them were 

introductory* courses in speech and English, Thus, most training which 

students receive in persuasion occurs in introductory, freshman or 

sophomore courses. 

10. Is (are) the course(s) in which it is contained (a) 

required course (s)? Yes, all required ; 

Yes, some retiuire d (please specify courses)_j ; 

No, nojxe require d 

Of the 94 responses to this question, 84% (79) were affirmative 

"and 16% (15) were negative. As* was the case with question seven, the 

courses were required more frequently in large institutions (85%) than 

in small institutions (81%). However, responses were the reverse of 

those to question seven in that two-year institutions required the 

courses slightly more frequently (87%) than did four-year institutions 

(81%), public institutions required them mor6 frequently (90%) than 

did private institutions (74%), and English departments required them 

J 

more frequently (88%) than did speech departments (79%). Thus there 
is little similarity in the patterns of requiring full courses on 
persuasion and requiring courses containing units on persuasion. The 
fact that the vast majority of those responding stated^ that one or 
mare of their courses containing units on persuasion are required 

30 
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coutses indicates that these may be lower division, introductory 
'English and speech courses. This finding lis particularly important 
in^ light of the fact that a recent 3 tudy of "The Introductory Co.urse 
in Speech :eoramunication in the State of''^ Illinois" by Diana Corley 
found that this course is required for all students at only 32% of 
Illinois colleges.*'' It is quite possible that those responding to 
the present survey took the term "required" to mean "required of any 
group of students within the institutions, e.g., those majoring in 
English or speech" rather than "required- of ajl students within the 
institutions." This might explain the large number of "required" 
courses listed in responses to this survey as compared to the Corley 
survey . 

11. What length of time is devoted to the study of 

persuasion? (please specify course)_ 

One month^ ; Two week s ,.: ; One week } 

Other . 

An analysis of the 104 responses" to this question reveajbd that 
46% of the units on persuasion last two weeks or less; 43% JasA between 
two weeks and one month; and 11% last more than one month. ^^U^ 
interesting to note that, when broken dovm by subject matter, tl^ese 
statistics reveal that 34% of the units offered by speech departments 
last two weeks or less; 47% of the units offered by speech departments 
last between two weeks and one month; and 19% of the units offered by 
speech departments last longer than one ifiionth* Of the units offered 
by English departments, 56% last two- weeks or less; 40% last between 
two weeks and one month; and 4% last more than one month. This large 



discrepancy indicates that the speech departments surveyed spend more 
time studying persuasion than do the English departments surveyed, as 
is already indicated by the responses to questions one, two, and seven. 

12. Is a textbook or other commercial material , used in 
the study bf persuasion? Yes No . ^ j 

Of the 101 chairpersons responding to this question, 76% indicated 
that textbooks or other commercial material were used; 24% indicated ' 
they were not. The'^subcategories all had nearly the same proportions 
as the sample as a whole. The fact that so many chairpersons did not 
report using textbooks or other commerical materials in t^e study of 
persuasion might indicate either that many teachers use teacher- 
developed materials for teaching about persuasion or that the chairpersons 
responding simply did not have at th^ir fingertips *the titles or the texts 
used in their department. 

13. If so, which ones? 

(Course or unit) (Title) 

(Publisher) 1 IL 

Respondents mentioned some 108 texts in response to this question, 
67 in speech courses and 41 in English courses. Gf this number, 48 
speech texts and 29 English texts were different. With two exceptions, 
no text was mentioned as .being used by more than three English or 
speech departments in courses or units on persuasion. Five speech 
departments mentioned using Principles and Types of Speech Communication 
(Alan H. Monroe and Douglas Ehninger. 6lenview, Illinois: Scott 
Foresman and Co., 1974); eleven English departments mentioned using 
Writing with a Purpose (James M.- McCrimmon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1973). 

• * * . 



In both English and speech departments, many of the texts 

mentioned are intended for use in introductory, lower clivisiea — 

courses • However , while English departinents mentioned using only 

one te*t with the tetm '"persuasion" in its' , title (Perception and 

Persuasion), texts with the term "persuasion" in tlieir title were'- 

mentioned sixteen tlm4s by speech 'departments (e«g« . Readings in 

Persuagion , Techniques of Persuasion , and Persuasion; Theory and 

Practice). ♦ ^ ^ ' 

14. Please list the* names of those teachers in your 

department .^presently teaching a course on persuasion 
ox a cours^e containing a unit on persuasion* 

^ ' ■ ■ '^l. ' 

Though some of those responding failed to answer this question. 

* ' - " * * 

in a way which would enable me to send out a follow-up questionnaire, 
by making^ a number of telephone calls tb those whose answers were 
incomplete' enough names were obtained to justify a second questionnaire 
survey of teachers of persuasion^ , 

At my request, some chairiJer^sons enclosed copies of their^ syllabi . 
or course outlines for units and courses on persuasion* These were 
occasionally helpful In interpreting individual answers to the 
questionnaire. However, the syllabi were^ submitted too Infrequently 
and were too skcitchy to permit a separate analysis of them. 

However, some of the cbmment$ made by ^thpae responding to the 
departmental survey are worth di-scussing at this point. These comments 
varied a great 4eal and are, i believe, a good indication of the 
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variety of attitudes held by English and speech departments toward the 
Study of persuasion. Some comments indicated outright ho3tility 
toward "the idea of teaching about public persuasion. Chairpersons 
with this view felt that students should be prepared as persuadees by 
other depai1:ments (e.g., "Why would an English department deal with TV 
commercials as persuasive devices? This is grist ^f or the psychologists' 
mill.*' And "We do teach persuasion, but only as it pertains to 
literature and student writing — ours is not a sociology course.") 
Other chairpersons expressed their personal regret that they were not 
preparing their students in this area (e.g., "In my opinion we need 
to do mu^h more than we have been doing." and "We should be offering 
it. . Departmental laziness is the reason we do not.") 

Two respondents returned blank questionnaires with a written 
comment attached tha,t their schools no longer had speech departments 
("The president of the college decided that speech was expendable." 
' and "We no longer have a Speech Department."). It was more common, 
for chairpersons to accompany questionnaires with the comment that the'y 
themselves couldn't say whether or to what degree persuasion was taught 
in their departments, since individual instructors determined their 
own course content (e.g., "Persuasion may be included if an instructor 
wishes, but it would be individual and not a general offering." "It 
is taught at the discretion of individual instructor." and "Individual 
instructors, on their own, may treat persuasion. There is no way I, 
as chairman of freshman English composition could generalize about that.") 
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The chairperson of one department ita a four-year institution ^ 
off ering neither a course' nor a . unit on persuasion explained this 
^Situation by saydiig that ''^Department members are too divided about 
its importance." ^The chairperson of a department in a two-year 
Instltdtion explained^ the absence of a course on persuasion from 
its curriculum by stating "Because a persuasion course is usually 
an upper division course, we cannot get state approval to offer it 
at fresh.jand soph, levels," On this last comment, my own investigation 
revealed that the Illinois Community College Board has granted other 
two-Jfear institutions permission to offer courses on persuasion and 
thie director of the Board personally assured me of fiis willingness to 
continjie ^to authorise sudh courses. 
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Sunmiary 

A survey of approximately 130 departments of English and speech in / 
the state of Illinois revealed that about one-third of them have at 
least one course devoted to the study of persuasion, with speech 
* departments outnumbering English departments two to one In this regard. 
Units on persuasion are offered by 82% of the departments responding, 
while neither a ^course nor a unit is offered by 13% of those responding* 
Though only one- third of those responding said that their courses ^on 
persuasion are required 85% of the courses which are Required are 
required df speech majors only. Units on persfesion are ^found ^ 
courses with many different titles, but five-eighths of these appear 
to be introductory courses in speech and English; Forty-six percent 
of the units last two. weeks or less, while forty-three percent last 
between two weeks and one month. Units offered by speech departments 
last longer than do units of f ered by English departments, Wit\i only 
19% of the units offered by speech departments and 4% of the units 
V^offered by English departments lasting longer than one month. No 
uniformity in textbooTc selection was apparent. 

An analysis of these findings as they apply to two-year vs. four- 
year institutions reveals that nearly twice as many departments in 
four-year institutions (42%) offer a course on persuasion as department^ 
in two-year instituti(^s (23%) and that among .those^ departments offering 
courses 43% of those in fpur-year institutions offer a required course 
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as compared with only 14% of those in two-year institutions. However, 
slightly more departments in two-year institutions (87%) offer a unit 
on persuasion than departments in four-year institutions (77%) , and 
the units are somewhat longer in departments in two-year institutions} 
than in departments in four-year institutions, with 14% of the units 
in departments in two-year institutions lasting more than a month as 
CQ^npared with only 7% of the units in departments in four-year institutions. 

Departments in private institutions offer courses on persuasion 
only .slightly more frequently than departments in public institutions . 
(37% vs. 31%). However, these courses are more' likely to be required in 
private institutions (42%) than public institutions (26%). Units on 
persuasion are less frequently offefed by private institutions (74%) 
than by public institutions (88%) and are less^ frequently fpund in _ ^ 
required courses in private institutions (74%)- than in public 
institutions (90%) 

Departments in large institutions are slightly more likely to offer 
courses on persuasion than departments in small institutions (36% vs. 
29%); are more likely to require their courses (37% -vs. 27%); are more 
likely to offer & unit on persuasion (88% vs. 73%"); and are more likely 
to have the unit in a required course (85% vs» 81%). Departments in 
large institutions also spend more time in their units on persuasion 
than departments in small institutions. Fourteen percent of departments 
in large institutions spend more than a month in their units on 
persuasion, as compared with five percent of departments in small 




institution^; forty-seven percent .of departments in large 
institutions spend between two weeks and one month In* their units 
on p^su^slon," as compared with thirty-seven percent of departments^ 
ip, siaeill institutions A - - 
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Notes 



'S)iana Corley, "The Introductory Course in Speech Coimnuni cation in 
the State of Illinois" (Paper" given at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Speech and Theatre Association, ED 101 400, November 1974), p. 4. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

A SURVEY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
IN ILLINOIS PRESENTLY TEACHING PERSUASION 




In order to deterndne what approaches teachers use .te^achin^ the 
subject of persuasion j what texts and othei: inaterials they use, what 
asjpects they ^irphafi^^^ and what overall attitudes they have toward the 
subject of persuasion^ a second questionnaire was distributed to those 
tekching units *pr courses on persuasibn In Illin^^ of 
higher educat ion* Ihe priri^^ concerh here was to^^ to what 

^^ent teachers wetB^ preparing students^s persua dees (vs ^ t^ersuad ers) 
and also to determine the extent to which teachers Were preparing students 
specif ically to deal with the persuasive messages transmitted via the 

mass, media. ■ '^^i ^ 'i, ' . • . 

This second survey was sent to 315 persons specified in responses 
"to* the first questionnaire as teaching persuasion* It was decided that, 
in order to avOid^kewing the survey results in favor of those "institutions 
with large faculties, a maximum of five teachers from each department 
would be sent questionnaires. ..Thus, even though a department might list 
many more as teachets of persuasion, only five persons wer^ queried. 
Usable responses were received from 102 teachers, apprbximately 32%^^^^ 
those surveyed. . ' ; ... 

As was the case with the first questionnaire survey, responses mxe 
tabulated for the group as a whol6 and for ei|ht' differettt subgroups as 
well. The tables 'describing these s tatis tlcai breakdowns appear in 
J^pendix C of this Report*. A jgeneral discusslbit bfvSome;b findings 
will f ollow. •; • . . , . ■' 



To get an overall picture of the teacher of persuasion in 
Illinois department § of English and speech, those surveyed were first 
a^ked how long tie highest degree 

tjLey had:^ttained> and^^^^ had beeia their area of : specialization 
for their last degree- The^e questions sougjht to determine whether 
the teachers surveyed were experienced ^^p^^^ with adequate 

^raifting to teach persuasion or whether tfiey were lacking in either 
^^xperienee or formal , . / 

^^^^eg^^s Teaching- E ^ . 

Of the 96 teachers who responded to this question^ 32 indicated 
t^iati^^^ between six and ten years of teafehijig experie^ 

2dr ;h^;^^ one and five years of ^erlence; l6.had be^ ^ 

eleven^ and fifteen years experience; and the remaining 28 teachers 
had sixteen or more years.: of teaching experience (7 of those in 
this last group indicated that tliey had taught for 26 years or more). 
ThusV while those responding to^this question^liad varied' amounts of 
teaching experience, the va^t majority of respQndents were teachers 
with inor^e than five years of teaching behind them. 

;' Highest Degree Attained! _ " 

Of the lOQ teafchers respond:|6g to this question, 60% indicated 
that their highest degree was thejM.A. ; 35% indicated that their highei 
de|ree was the -Ph.D.; arid 5% indicated that theii: highest degree was 
the Advanced Certificate. When these figures were analyzed in terms 
of two-year vs. four-year institutions, it Was found that 80% of those 



r^spotidlng f two-year colieges had the M.A,; ll% haid the Ph.D.; and 

9%: had- the adyance^^ 37% had the 

M.A. ; 63% had the Eh. D.i and none had the Advanced Cert;ificatfe. In 

privat;^ coilegea too/ ^^^^^ holding the Ph.D. outnutiibered those With the 

M.A,. (56% vs.. 44%). ^ JFpr^all oth-er subgroups analyzed, the figures were • 

fairly close to those for tKe sample as a whole. 

Area of specialization for last degree; . ^ 

Of the 89 'teachers xesponding to this qtiestion, only one teacher of 

English and one teachei: of speech listed '"persuasion" as. their area of 

specialization for their last degree. Of the 55 English teachers 

responding,. 39 listed either "English," an English literary period, or \ 

an American literary peribd as their areaq of specialization. Five 

listed ''education" or "English education." Two listed<? "philosophy" and 

another two listed "education administration." Areas of specialization 

listed only once included "modern drama," "persliasion," "journalist," 

"reading," "science and literature," "religion and literature," and 

"German literature." 

The. 34 speech teachers responding listed "speech" as their area of 
. ' . ^ . / ' '■ ..... \ ■ ■ 

specialization 8 times; "speech communication" or "communication^' 5 

times; "theatre'* or "dramatics" 5 times;; "speeclj .education" 4 times; 

"public address'^ 3 times; "group coxmnunicatlori,'* .'-communication theory,' 

and "rhetoric" each twice; and '^interpretation," "mass communication," 

and "intercultrual persuasion" each once.' 



These figures would seem to indicate that, while those teachers 

of persuasion who responded did appear to have adequate teaching 

experience and also an adequate formal educatiqn for teaching^ at 

institutions of higher education, few had specialized in the subject 

of persuasion. While this finding is not particularly surprising, 

it does bring to mind the fact tbat thei' training which most English 

teachers have received in persuasion priDbably occured in freshman 

English course's or as an adjunct to the study of literature. 

Although speech teachers are far more likely to have taken at least 

one full course devoted solely to the theories and methods of 

persuasion, it is quite possible for a college teacher of speech 

to receive an M. A., or even a Ph.D^ without having taken sxich a course. 

1. What are your goals or main emphases in your 
teaching of persuasion? . 

Since responses to this question were in teachers' own words, 

they did not readily lend themselves to analysis. However, since 

it was thought that answers to this question might illuminate some 

of the other answers on the questionnaire, respondents* answers 

were broken down into 147 goals and emphases. Of this number, 40 

involved the construction of persuasive messages and 37 involved 

the critical 'llteception of persuasive messages; 8 involved the 

construction of effective arguments and 6 involved the critical 

reception of argtaments; 22 involved training in logic and 7 involved 

training in psychological or emotional appeals. Other goals which 

were mentioned were training in ethics (10), writing skills (7), 



motivation (4), media reception (4), and propaganda (2). 

From these responses, it would' appear that teachers of persuasion 

emphasize the production of persuasive messages slightly more often ^ 

than the reception of persuasive messages, and that they emphasize 

the rational elements of persuasion quite a bit more often than the 

irirational elements. These responses would also lead one to believe 

that training in the ethics of persuasion is a major goal- of only a 

small percentage of those^ responding (a finding contradicted by 

responses to. question four). However, the terms usejJ^ by respondents 

to desctibe their gpals and emphases are so broad as to make all 

generalizations based on them highly speculative. Responses to succeeding 

questions are more easily classified. ^ " 

2. What length of - time do you devote to^ the study of 
persuasion? * 

This question is a duplicate of one asked on the departmental 
questionnaire,' Since the departmental survey covered more schools 
and elicited a larger percentage of responses, the information from 
that first survey is probably more applicable to the State of Illinois 
as a whole. However, the responses to this question do' provide 
Information of Interest about the teachers responding to this survey. 

Of the 97 respondents, 40% indicated that they spend a full 
quarter or semester on persuasion; S% indicated that they spend more 
than one month but less than a quarter studyin^.per suasion; 31% spend 
between two weeks and one month on persuasion; and 21% spent two 
weeks or less on persuasion. Respondents in speech departments 
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spend appreciably more time on persuasion tljan respondents in English 
departments (e.g., 54% of respondents in speech departments spend a full 
quarter or semester on persuasion as compared with 32% of respondents in 
English departments). 

These'findings would seem to indicate that those responding to this 

« 

questionnaire survey are teachers who spend somewhat more time in the 
teaching of persuasion than is average for the State af Illinois accord- 
ing to the departmental survey. In other words, it would appear that 
these teachers are more coinmit ted .than most to the subject of persuasion. 

3* In teaching, do you seek to prepare students as, 
persua ders , persua dees , or both? 

Of the 102 teachers responding to this question, 13% said that 

they sought to prepare students as persuaders; 4% said they sought 

to prepare students as persuade^g, and 83% said they sought to prepare* 

'students as both. Wljien these figures are broken down for English 
departments vs. speech departments, it was found that 16% of the 
respondents in English departments attempted to train students as 
pereuaders (vs. 8% fo? respondents in sjpeech departments); 5% of 
respondents In English departments attempted to train students as 

' persuadees (vs. 3% for respondents in speech departments); and 85% of 
the respondents in English' departments attempted to prepare students 
as both (vs. 89% for speech departments) . Although these differences 
are minimal, responses, to 3A provide additional information on this 
subject. 
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3A, If both, is preparation for one of the two roles 
emphasized? * . \ 

Of the 84 teachers^ responding to this question, 43% indicated 

that they emphasized the role of persuasion; 15% indicated that they 

emphasized the role of persuadee; and 42% indicated that they 

emphasized both ro\es equklly. When these figures were broken down 

for English departments vs. speech departments," it was' found that 

41% of the respondents in English departments emphasized the role of 

persuader (vs. 46% for respondents in speech departments); l8^of the 

respondents in English departments emphasized the role of persuadee 

(vs. 11% for respondents in speech departments); and 41% of the 

respondents in English departments emphasized bath roles equally 

(vs. 43% for respondents in speech departments). 

It is interesting to note that, although teachers in large and 

small schools were within two percentage points of each other in 

their responses to question 3, they differed greatly in their resp^ses 

to question 3A. Analysis revealed that 56% of the respondents in 

large institutions emphasized the role of persuader (vs. 20% of the 

respondents in small institutions); 11% of the respondents in large 

institutions emphasized the role of persuadee (vs. 23% of the respondent 

in small institutions); and 33% of the respondents in l^arge institut;Lons 

emphasized both roles equally (vs. 5^7% of the respondents in small 

institutions). These findings would appear to indicate that English 

and speech teachers in small institutions are far more persuadee- 

oriented than their counterparts in large institutions. 
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4. How much emphasis is devoted to the follwing aspects 
of persuasion? 

Advertising Persuasion. . '..Argumentation- . . Denotation/ 
^ Connotation. . . l^thics of Persuasion. . . Euphemisms. . . 
Logic. . .Logical Fallacies. . . Nonverbal Persuasion. . . 
Political Persuasion. . Propaganda Techniques. . . ' ^ 

Persuasion in the Mass Media (Exclusive of Advertising) 
A. Print. Media. . . B. Nonprint Media. . . 

- There were between 97 and 101 respondents to the various parts of 

this question. Respondents were asked to indicate whether the amount 

of their emphasis on the various aspects would best be characterized 

as "M^jor," "Minor," or "Little or none." What follows is a rank 

ordering of the twelve aspects of persuasion according to the percentage 

of respondents giving "Major" emphasis to them. 

1. * Argumentation (69%) 
'2. Logic (61%) 
3* Logical Fallacies (57%). 

4. Ethics of Persuasion (42%) 

5. Advertisings Persuasion (37%) 

6. Propaganda Techniques (36%) 

' 7. Denotation/Conn6tation (33%> • 

8. ' Persuasion in the Print Media (29%) 

9. Persuasion in the Nonprint Media (28%) 

10. Political Persuasion (27%) 

11. Nonverbal Persuasion (20%) 

12. Euphemisms (9%) 

it is interesting to note the differences between English and 
speech teachers in their emphases on these twelve aspects. What 
follows is a rank ordering of the^e aspe^cts according to the percentage 
of respondents in speech and English departments giving "Major'! emphasis 
to them. 
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Speech , 

1. Advertising Persuasion (54%) ^ 

2. Argumentat;ion (50%) 

3. Logic (45%) 

4f Propaganda Techniques (45%) 

5. Persuasiorl In the Nonprlnt Media (43%) V 

6. Ethics of PerBuasiOn (42%) 

^ 7. Logical Fallacies (42%) r . 

8. Political Persuasion (36%) 

9. Nonverbal Persuasion (34%) ^ 
10> Denotation/Connotation (26%) 

11* Persuasion 4n the Print Media (18%) \ 
12. Euphemisms (0%) 

*•■ 

English r 

.. . .,1 " ^ ^ • .i 

1. Argumentation (81%) 

2. Logic (71%) 

3. Logical Fallacies (66%) ^ 

. 4. Ethics of Persuasion (41%) 

5. Denotation/Connotation (37%) 

6. Persuasion in the Print Media (35%) 

7. Propaganda Techniques (31%) 

' 8. Advertising Persuasion (27%) 

9. Political Persuasion (22%) « .. 

10. Persuasion in Nonprint Media (18%) 

11. Euphemisms (14%) 

12. Nonverbal Persuasion (11%) 

No general pattern is discernible in the responses of the teachers 
af speech. The variation between items is relatively small. There is, 
• for example, a difference o£ only twelve percentage points betWeen the 
first ranked aspect and the seventh ranked aspect. There are even two 
pairs of items which received •identical .ranl)fl.i)g9. Thus almost all of 
the twelve aspects are given major emphasis by about the same number of 
speech teachers. > 

In contrast, a distinct pattern seems to emerge in. the respon&es 
of English teachers. Three aspects of pei?suasion (argumentation, 
logical fallacies, and logic) are given major emphasis much more 
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frequently than the remaining ninei (There is, for example, a 

difference of 50 percentage points between the first ranked aspect 

and the seventh ranked aspect.) An examination of these three aspects 

reveals that they reflect the conscious and r-ational elements of 

persuasion as opposed to the subconscious and non-rational elements. 

5A. As part of their study of persuasioa, are students 
. asked to: write persuasive materials geared toward 
an audience latger tha;^ the class itself (e.g., 
letters to the editor pr to political candidates)? 

Of the 100 respondents to this question, 52% indicateci that they 

did ask their students to write such persuasive materials. k$ 

expected, the teachers of English responded affirmatively more often 

than the teachers of speech (65% vs. 32%). 



SB.. As part of thfeir study of persuasion are students 
^ asked to: write persuasive materials geared toward 
other memb'ers of the class? ^ 

A slightly higher* percentage (65%) qf'the 100 teachers responded 

affirmatively to this question than to the previous one. Despite the 

fact that written rather than spoken materials were specified, a 

larger percentage of speech departments responded 'affirmatively (68%) 

than English departments (63%). 

5C. As part of their study of petsuasion, are students 
asked to: construct and present persuasive oral 
persentation? , • . • 

Of the 99 respondents to this question, 52% indicated that they 

asked their students to make such presentations. However, 89% of the 

speech teachers responded affirmatively, while only 28% of the English 

teachers did so. . • 
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'5i>. A9 part of ttielr study of persuasion, are students 
askdd to: demonstrate, non-verbal techniques for the 
> purpose of persuasion? 

* . • »■ » * / • ■ - ^ 

Of the 98 teachers responding to this question, 31% answered 

bfflnnatlvely. Half of the speech teachers indicated that they had 

their students demonstrate non-verbal techniques, as compared with 

18% of theEngllsh teachers. / 

The four parts of question five were designed to elicit Inforraatlon 

about the preparation of Illinois students as persuaders. Responses to 

vque^tion 5A indicated that less than two-^thirds of those studying 

persuaaloii in English classes are asked to write persuasively for ^ 

audiences larger than the class itself and less than one- third of those 

studying persuasion in speech classes were asked to do so. Apparently, 

many students in Illinois may go /through college without ever having 

been asked to even "attempt to write persuaslv.ely for anyone other than 

* -i 
their teachers and classmates. ' Responses to question SB Indicated that 

students of English- get only a very little more training in writing 

persuasively for their classmates. Although the responses ti/the four 

parts of question five dndlcate that teachers of persuasion in speech 

departments do usually provide their students with e^tperlence in 

persuading others,' it should be noted that the pral presentations are 

likely to involve either persuasion in small grdup sltutlons or 

addressed to ima|iiied large groups. It is usually impossible to provide 

practice in persuading actual mass audiences. 
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6. What commercial texts are required for your course 
or. unit on persuasion? „ 

. The majority of teachers responding to this questionnaire survey 

either left this question blank, filled in the word "none," or , , . " 

iiidicated that they used dittoed or mimeographed copies of their own 

materials. Thus, it woxild appear that most of the responding teachers 

do not make much use"t>f commercial texts in their units or courses on 

persuasion. However, those who .di^ indicatd. that they used a 

cdmmercial text listed some 95 titles, 68 which were different. 

Ten responding Englislktfiathers indicated that the^ used Writing with 

a Purpose. No other text, was used by more than two Eng;lis#.t^ 

Persuasive CoTnmunication and Principles of Speech ConMunacati^^ 

each/employed by four speech teachers. No other text was tised l?y 

" - ■ _. »• . r» ■ 

more than two speech teachers. 

As vas noted on the responses to the. departmental questionnaire, 
many of the^ tWis mentioned are intended for use in introductory, 
lower division courses. Again, - only one English teacher mentioned 
using a text with the term "persuasion" in its title (The Hidden 
Persuaders) . Fifteen speech teachers mentioned using nine different 
texts which contain the term 'Ipersuasion'Vin their titles (e.g.. 
Persuasion; Theory and Practice , The Psychology of Persuasive S peaking, 
and Persuasion; Reception and Responsibility) .^ Of course, the titles 
of textboofes are not an infallible guide to the content of courses 
employing th^m, and texts not bearing the word "persuasion" in their 
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title may be partially or totally devoted to the subject of persuagioiu^ 
Nonetheless, as an examination of a sample^f the texts confirmed, 
speech texts were more persuasion-oriented than English texts. \ 
discussion of this examination of speech and English text3 will appear* 
at the end of this chapter. ^ 

7. How frequently do you use the following supplementary 
materials in the study of persuasion? 
Newspaper or Magazine Editorials. . . Newspaper or 
Magaiiine Ads. . . Taped or Printed Transcripts of 
Political Speeches. . . Televised Ads. . . Radio Ads. . . 
Televised , News Commentaries. . . Radio News Commentaries. . . 

^tween 97 and 101. teachers responded to the various parts of this 

question. , Respondents were asked to indicate whether they used the 

various supplementary materia;s ^'Frequently," "Occasionally," or "Seldom 

or never."' What follows is a rank ordering of the seven types of v. 

supplementary materfals according to the percentage of ^respondents 

making frequent use of them. 

1. Newspaper or Magazine Ads (31%) 

2. Televised Ads (26%) 

•3. Newspaper ot Magazine Editorials (22%) 

" A. Taped or Printed Transcripts of 
Political Speeches (18%) 

5. Televised Newflf Commentaries (1Q%) 

6. Radio Ads (6%) ^ > 

7. Radio News Commentaries (1%) 

When these figures are broken down for teachers in speech and 
English departments, they reveal the following rank orderings: 
Speech 

1. Newspaper or Magazine Ads (37%) 
2., Televised Ads (3A%) 

3. Taped or Printed Transcripts of 

Political Speeches (29%) 
A. Newspaper or Magazine Editorials (18%) 
5. Radio Ads (8%) 
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6. Televised News Commetitaries (3%) , 

7. Radio News Commentaries (0%) 

English 

1. Newspaper or Magazine Ads (27%) 

2. Newspaper or Magazine Editorials (24%) * • 

3. Televised Ads (21%) ^ ^ ' 

4. Televised News Commentaries (15%) 

5. Taped -or Printed Transcripts of ' . v 
. Political Speeches (11%) 

6^ Radio Ads (5%) ' ^ - 

7. Radio News Commentaries (2%) 

More teactiers in both speech and English departments made frequent 

use of materials from newspapers, magazines , and television than from 

radio. Twice as many English teachers made frequent use of printed 

(27%) and televised ads (21%) as made frequent use of political 

speeches (11%). No such majoB distinction was apparent among speech 

teachers. While these figure! also indicate that ^re speech teachers 

make frequent. use of vaSBKy/du- materials in general "^an English - - 

teachers, perhaps the m<Jst Weworthy finding is that so few teachers 

of persuasion in either speech or English make frequent use o"f mass 

media materials in their classes. Nearly three quarters of the English 

teachers responding and nearly two-thirds of the speech teachers 

responding used th6se supplementary materials only occasionally, 

seldom, or never. Part of the reason why so little use is made of 

television and radio may lie in the practical 'problems involved in 

bringing broadcast messages into the classroom. However, many teachers 

own portable radios, televisions, and tape recorders; many schools have 

both tape recording and videotape recording equipment available for 

teachers' use. Perhaps the real problem lies in a lack not of equipment 



Jjjtit' of experience using it in the classrootn setting. 

" ' 8. Which of the following terms best describes your 
/ overall approach to the. study of persuasion? 

Rhetorica l ; General Semantic s ; Linguistic s ; 
pther^^ " . ^ 

The 99 teachers responding to this question indicated that they 

espoused a variety *pf pedagogical approaches. The rhetorical approach 

was adopted by 69%^of the respondents, the general semantics approach 

by 10% of the respondents, the linguistic approach by 2% of the 

respondents, and various other approaches (or combinations of tine 

three approaches listed on the questionnaire)^ by 19% of the respondents. 

In order to determine the emphases conveyed in the textbooks 

employed by Illinois teachers of speech and English, a sample of t:he^ 

texts mentioned in response to question six of this survey was examinlH. 

Although this examination was not exhaustive, it did reveal a tremendous 

diversity in the texts now being employed by Illinois ''^teachers. 

The most popular text among English teachers of persuasion was 

Writing with a Purpose by James M. McCrimmon (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1973, 481 pp.). Tliis is an introductory' .composition text first 

published in 1950. In his introduction to the fifth edition, the author 

indicates that he has changed the book in order to give greater . 

attention to the prevailing interests and preoccupations of students, f 

However, he apparently does not consider public persuasion through the 

mass media to be among these interests and preoccupations, since the 

index reveals that he has devoted no space whatsoever to newspapers^, 

radio, television, or the mass media in generals 



Attention is devoted to the topic of J)ersuasion in the last of 
the thirteen cl^apters in the book, ,39 pages Itt al^-^^^Jl^e^urpos this 
chapter is apparently to prepare students to write persuasive essays • 
To achieve this end, the author analyzes the nature of persuasion and 
the modes of persuasion (persuasion through trustworthiness, persuasion 
through argument, and persuasion through emotional appeal), ^and ^^ben- 
devoteW: the bulk of the cha techniques of 

loglUi argument and the logic'al fallacies. One pag^ is devoted to 
the subject of persuasion through emotional appeal. 

: This examination, would appear to indicate that Writing with a 
Purpose is solely persuader-oriented, with applications to the student 
as. per suadee only by extension. It also appears. to follow the ^ 
traditional orientation of English instruction in that it views 
persuasion as primarily a rational, logical process. It takes no 
notice whatsoever of 'developments in communications technology which 
have bccured in recent centuries nor does it review modern psychological ^ 
insights into public persuasion. Instead, it approaches th? study of 
persuasion as a subdivision of written communication parallel to 
expository writing. 

Brief analyses of six other text9 used by teachers of persuasion 
in Illinois English departments will indicate their diversity in both 
content and approach to the study of persuasion. 



Modern RhetorlG , By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. New York: 

H^rcptirt B^^ Joyanovich, Inc., 197? (shorter third edition), 440pp. 

Chapter seven of this text, twenty pagfes in length, is devoted to 

*t 

"Persuasion." Beginning with an analysis of the distinction betweei4 

• ' .' • * . • *^ 

argument and persuasion, the chapter first discusses the persuader's 
identification with his or her audience, then treats the psychological 
elements of persuasion, emotional appeals, connotation and metaphor, 
rationalizatfion, i:ea6<oning for assent, and ethics* 

The concern of this chapter is the writing of themes embodying the 
principles of persuasion. However ^ students are asked, in one exercise 
to find examples in' editorials, articles, and advertisements of certain 
persuasive techniques, and are told elsewhere that "What is important 
for you" is to cultivate your awareness of the psychological appeals of 
literature and to study its techniques of persuasion. You should 
scrutinize your own responses, in your reading anjd in your daily life." 
An extensive quote from Vance Packard ''s The Hidden Persuaders is used 
to describe the persuasive techniques of Madison Avenue and several 
quotes from political speeches are ptovided or suggested for analysis. 
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Harbrace College Reader . Edited by Mark: Schorer, Philip Durham 
— ' — — '■ " 
.Everett L. Jones. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1972, 

> * ■ . ■ 

fourth edition, 608pp.' - 

' ■ . ' ' ' • ' ' ''■ 

' Written to introduce students to "the hard disciifline of intelligent 

reading and careful writing," this reader contains 62 essays grouped 

under eleven headings. Under the fourth heading, "Persuading Other 

People," five essays are offered for analysis: "Female Biology in a 

Male Culture" by Diana Trilling, "Cocksure Women and Hensure Men" by 

d: H. Lawrence, "A Generation in Search of a Future"^ by George Wald, 

"In Defense of Editing" by Norman Podhoretz;, and "Letter to Morley 

Callaghan" by Maxwell Perkins. These 35 pages of text also contain 

questions intended to stimulate student analysis of the passages presented. 

In a "Rhetorical Table of Contents" for this book, a total of eleven 

essays are listed under the heading "Argument and Persuasion." 

(Strangely enough, one of the essays contained in the chapter on 

persuasion is omitted from this list.) 

Read On, Write On . Edited by Rayna Kline, Georgia-Mae Gallivan, and 
Stanley Spicer. New York: Randpm House, Inc., 1971, 455pp. 

This collection of readings is in distinct cohtrast to the reader 
described above. Designed riot to elevate the tastes of the students 
reading it but rather to provide them with writing'^mJhiels which they 
. can understand and emulate, the essays selected for inclusion in the 
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text are short and,, usually, current, while the discussion questions 
are designed to eticourage student discovery. Two of the nine chapters 
deal with persuasion: "Persuasion" and "Persuasion—Fair or Unf air"--jf- 
128 pages in length. "Persuasion" contains 21 essays on germ warfai/e, 
civil rights, capital punishment, automobile sales, the draft, train 
scheduling, Bldck English, cosmetics advertising, etc. "Persuasion—- 
Fair or Unfair" contains 21 essays on the envirohment, law and order, 
nuclear warfare; reactions to college students, and poverty. This 
last chapter also contains fiyeJV^tlic service" advertisements and 
four cartoons which are analyzed for their persuasive techniques. 

The Elements of Style , By William Strunk, Jr. and E. B. White. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1972, second edition, 78pp. 

Four chapters, dealing with "Elementary Rules of Usage," 
"Elementary Principles of Composition," "A Few Matters pf Form," 
and "Words and Expressions Commonly Misused," provide rules and 
principles issued in the form of sharp commands^' A final chapter, 
"An Approach to Style," contains 21 "suggestions and cautionary 
hints," to help beginning writers find a satisfactory style. Nothing 
in the book deals specifically With persuasion, though it might be 
said that following thfe advice offered by this book would eliminate 
infelicities of expression and thus improve one's efficiency as a 
persuader in certain writing situations. 
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Clear. Thinking . By Hy Ruchlis. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 

1962, 307pp. - , 

This text is designed for use in an introductory course on logic. 
Its nine chapters deal with "The Importance of Clear Thinking," 
"Science Vers^ Superstition," "Logical Reasoning," "Language and 
Reasoning," "Missing Tacts," "Common, Errors in Reasoning," "The 
Nature of Opinions," "Molding Opinions," and "Advertising." The last 
two chapters in particular deal with the analysis of public persuasion. 



They contain sections on comparing newspaper reporting, analyzing 
editorials, slanting, card-stacking, emotional appeals," bandwagon and 
testimonials, stereotypes, and ten advertising techniques. 

Telling Writing . By Ken Macrorle. New York: Hayden Book Company;? Inc. 
1970, 270pp. 

This text presehts a "New" English writing program. It is 
designed to provide students with a one-year course in writing which 
will encourage them in' a "constant reaching for truth." llddels of 
eucceasful and unsuccessful writing are drawn from papers by students 
who studied the'pifogram described in this text. Examples of 
successful writing by professional writers are interspersed as well. 
The 23 sections of the book deal with such topics as tightening, 
telling facts, criticizing, repeating, keeping a journal, writing 
critically, sharpening, paraphrasing, and observing conventions. 
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There is no section on the writing of persuasion, though it might be 

inferred that a studeat who followed the program outlined in this 

text would be 4 better writer ' and therefore a more efficient persuader. 

Of the text$ used by teachei^s of persuasion in departments of 

speech, one of the most popula.r was Persuasive Communication by Erwin 

P. Bettiughaus (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968, 

308pp.). According to the aut hor , "This study describes the process 

of persuasive communication in many different situations and analyzes 

communication sources, messages, and channels and their influence on 

the behavior of audiences. . .The basic approach taken in this book 

is behavioral, and the basic data is derived from an analysis of the 

2 

literature of the behavioral sciences." 

This text is designed for use in courses in persuasive speaking, 
management communication, and related fields. It describes theoretical 
approaches developed for portions of the persuasive process and applies 
them to the problems facing the persuasive communicator. Its three 
parts deal with "The People in PerjSuasion," "Sources, Messages, and 
Channels," and "People Together." An eight-page epilogue deals with 
the ^thics of persuasion. , . . • 

While this book is obviously designed to prepare students as 
persuaders rather than ^ persuadees, and while it also lacks a mass 
^edia orientation, it is devoted solely to persuasive" communication 
and much of the material which it presents could be applied by 



extension to the student as persuadee. However, it would appear that 
the ])ook's main- emphasis is on interpersonal communicatioa. . 

The following Brief analyses of 'six additional books used by 
teachers of persuasion in speech depEprtments will reveal sC^iaething of 
the diversity of the approaches which they employ. Only one of the 
texts is designed specifically to prepare students as persuadees, 
although ail of the texts reviewed here have applications -to the 
receptlotv of persuasion. • 

■Rudy's Red Wagon t COmmanication Strategies in Contemporary Society. 
By Irving J. Rein. Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 

1972. ' (leOppO ' ■ ^ 

"This book is about how the powerful and. the powerless, through 
strategy and tactics at their disposal, battle for the distribution 
of power. , . . The intent of this book is to analyze some of the 

means and their effect in persuading groups of people to espouse one 

3 

cause or another, or to take a particular course of action." The 
three sections of the book deal with "How They Do It," "How They Say 
It," and "How They Mak6 It." 'They' Include car salesmen, dissenters, 
blockbusters, minorities, record promoters, teachers aijd students, 
film makers, and writers of graffiti. 
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The Process of Social Influence; Readings In Persuasion . . Edited by 

,Thpnia8 Da Belsecker and .Donn W. Parson. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

Pre|^tlce-Hail, Inc., 1972. *(499pp>) 

"This book is an attempt to synthesize primarily experimental 

studies of the process of social Influence. ... In this book we . . 

attempt to pull together material from several disciplines to provide 

a more cohesive picture of factors Involved In persuasion.''^ The 

*. ' ^ * ■ 

■t* ■*.■■-' 

four sections of this book de^l with the psychological context, 

properties of source\ credibility, factors of message construction 

which Influence the persuasiveness of the message, and the residual 

effects of the persiiaslve message. (This book Is probably best suited 

for upper division courses.) 

Persuasion: Reception and Responsibility . Bjj^ Charles U. Larson. 
Belmont, California: Wadsworth^PubXlshlng Company, Inc., 1973. (253pp.) 

A book designed to help students become "alert and critical 
persuadees so that we can responsibly practice the reception of 
persuasive messages."^ It attempts to present a setles of analytical 
tools, which may be used to judge the persuasion aimed at students* 
Ten chapters deal with "The Study of Persuasion," "Language and 
Persuasion," "Tools for Analysis of Language," ''Process Premises for 
Persuasion," "Content Premises in Persuasion," "Societal and Cultural 
Predispositions to Persuasion," "The Persuasive Campaign or Movement," 
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"Case Studies of Campaigns and Movements," "Perspectives on Ethics 

in Persuasion," and "The Role of the Persuadee in a Mass Society." 

■» . . . ■ ■ • *■ 

This is the only text I know of which was written specifically to 

enable "students in introductory courses to understand the complexities 

of modern persuasion, and thus prepare themselves^ as persuadeea. 

Fundamentals ot D6bate: Theory and Practice . By Otto F. Bauer. 
Glenview, ^Illinois :;^Scott, Foresman and Company, 1966 (134pp.). 

" Fundamentals of Debate: Theory and Practice is designed 
specif3^cally for the high-school or college student who is interested 
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in competitive debating. It provides bri^^f , concise discussion of 
principles and ample opportunity for practical application of the 
principles."^ The book's 8even chapters deal with "Basic Principles 
of Educational Debate," "Organizing the Affimative Case," "Organizing 
the Negative Case," "Supporting the Case: Evidence and Reasoning," 
"Attack and Defense: Refutation and Rebuttal," "The Debate: Composition 
and Delivery"," and "Judging a Debate." 

Introduction to Communication Theory and Practice . By Kenneth A. 
Andersen. Menlo Pairk, California: Cummlngs Publishing Company, 1972 
(309pp.). 

This text draws on research findings in rhetorical theory, 
linguistics, psychology, and sociology to give students a broad 
perspective on communication theory. "Practical guidelines are 



provided, as well, to aid students In developlng^a general understanding 
of the subject matter while acquiring specific skills and Increasing 

their effectiveness! as communicators," Chapter thirteen (24 pages long) 

1 * . * 

la entitled "Audlende Communlcaj:4.on: Persuasion." Its subsections 

deal with the nature! of persuasion, strategy in delivering persuasive 

messagesi and "special situations" (i.e., argumentation and debate, th^ 

friendly audience, the hostile audience, the neutral audience). 



Persuasion; The Theorj^ and Practice of Manipulative Communication . By 
George N. Gordon* Nqw York: Hastings House, Publishers, . 1971 (558pp-. ). 
This extensive work is written as "a reconstruction of the entire 
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issue of persuasion as a social activity^ • ." It contains five 
sections: "Backgrounds" deals with the nature and history of communication. 
"Logical Perspectives" discusses th6 influence of technology on 
persuasion; the mass- culture as persuasion; the making of a consumer; 
political persuasion; education, indoctrination, and training; persuasion 
in the service of nationalism; and persuasion and tellglon. "Psychological 
Perspectives" deals with motivation; attitudes ♦ opinions, and beliefs; 
the power of fear; the power of sex; the power of love; the/v|)ower of 
laughter; and the power of pow6r. . "Contemporary -Dynamics" deals with 
persuasion and women, youth, violence, blacks , censorship, etc. And 
"Humanistic Persuasion" contains sections on - "Persuasion and Prophecy" 
and "Persuasion and Survival." 



• Summary ' . . 

this survey of appraximately,.100 teachers of English and speech 
in institutions of higher education in the state of Illinois was 
designed to solicit information aboiit their teaching on the subject 
of persuasion. It was found that the majority of teachers responding ^ 
had been teaching for more than five years and had received either a . 
masters, if they taught in a two-year college, or a doctorate, if 
>they taught in, a four-year institution. The training of st^iidents as 
cr-itidal receivers of persuasion (persuadee's^) was the main goal of 
only A% of the teachers' Purveyed, while 13% said thiit they sought to 
prepare students for both roles. Of this last group, 43% indicated 
that they emphasized the role of persuaders;' 15% emphasized the role 
of persuadee; and 42% emphasized both roles equally. When asked to 
' indicate 'which of twelve aspects of persuasion .received major emphasis 
iii their courses, twice as many teachers of English cited argumentation, 
logic, and logical fallacies as cited propaganda techniques, advertising 
persuasion, and political persuasion. Teachers of speech were more 
evenly distributed in giving major emphasis to the twelve aspects, but 
the largest percentage gave major empahsis to advertising persuasion, 
argumentation, logic, and propaganda technique?. 

Teachers surveyed mentioned using 68 different texts in the 
teaching . of persuasion, only one of which (Writing with a" Purpose) •. 
was used by as many as ten respondents. An analysis of a sample of . 
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these texts revealed a great diversity in content and approaches, 
but speech texts were more likely to concentrate on the subject of 
persuasion while English texts.were more likely to devote a chapter 
or' less to £his subject. Supplementary mstterials from the mass media 
themselves were used frequently by only slightly more than one • 
quarter of the English teachers responding and by only slightly 
more than one third of the speech teachers responding. 

■i 

An analysis of these findings as they apply to two-year vs. 
four-year institutions reveals that the largest percentage of 
responding teachers in two-year institutions (41%) spend two weeks 
to month studying persuasion, while the largest percentage of 
responding teachers in four-year institutions (51%) spend a full 
semester or quarter in the study of persuasion. Although teachers 
in two-yptfTand four-year institutions are in substantial agreement 
regarding the amount of attention they. give to the training of 
students as persuaders and persuadees, /they do differ somewhat in 
the emphasis they -devote to specific aspects of perSbasion: 82% of 
the teachers in two-year institutions devote major attention to 
argumentation, as compared with 54% of the teachers in fopr-year 
institutions; 65% of the teachers in two-year institutions devote 
major attention to logical fallacies, as compared with 47% of the 
teachers in four-year institutions', 20% of the teachers in two-year 
institutions devote major attention to political persuasion, as 



compared with 36% of the teachers in 4o»sr-year institutions; and 
35% of the teachers in two-year institutions, devote major attention 
to ethics, as compared with 50% of the teachers in four-year 
institutions. More teachers in two-year institutions (71%) ask 
students to write persuasive materials geared toward other members 
of the class theff do teachers in four-year, institutions (58%). And 
more teachers in two-year institutions (57%) ask students to construct 
and present oral presentations than do teachers in fouc-year 
institutions (44%y. Twice as many teachers in two-year colleges 
(42%) frequently use newspaper or magazine ads in the study of 
persuasion as teachers in four-year colleges (18%) ; but over f our^ 
times as many teachers in four-year colleges (30%) frequently use 
taped or printed transcripts of political speeches^s teachers in 
two-year colleges (7%). 

Teachers of persuasion in private institutions are more than 
twice as likely to hold the doctrate as teachers of persuasion in 
public inst^-tutions (56% vs. 25%). However, teachers of persuasion 
in public institutions are more likely to place major emphasis on 
advertising in their teaching than are teachers in private institutions 
(41% vs. "28%) and are more likely to make frequent use of newspaper or 
magazine ads in the study of persuasion than are teachers in private 
institutions (37% vs. 17%). Those in private institlitions are more 
likely to place major empasis on political persuasion than are those 
in public institutions (39% vs. 23%). 



Teachers of persuasion in large institutions spend more time on the 
"study of 'persuasion than their counterparts in small institutions. For 
example, 44% of the teachers in latg^institutions spend a full semester 
or quarter on persuasion, as compared ib 32^ of the teachers in small 
institutions. - Although teachers in l^afe and small institutions are in 
substantial agreemetit in their respSfises to the first questibi^ inquiring 
whether they prepare students as pers\^aders or persuadees> of those who 
said they prepared students as both, twice as many teachers in large, 
institutions (5^6% vs. 20%) emphasized the role, of persuader, while twice 
as^ny , teachers in small institutions (23% vs. 11%) emphasized the role 
of persuadee. On specific aspects of persuasion, those in large 
institutions were more likely to place major emphasis on advertising 
persuasion than those in small i^itutions (43% vs. 27%) ; were more 
likely to place major emphasis on political persuasion than those in 
small institutions ' ('32% vs. 19%) ; and were" less likely to place major 
emphasis on argumentation than those in small institutions (19% vs. 32%). 
Teachers in large institutions were also more likely to make use of taped 
dr, printed transcripts of political speeches in their study of persuasion 
than were teachers in small schools, (23% vs. 8%). Finally, teachers in 
large schools were less likely to, describe their overall approach as 
solely rhetorical (58%" vs. 80%) and more likely to use a combination of 
^approaches . 
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In: October 1974, I conducted a questionnaire survey of departments 
of English aiid sp^ecJh in Illinois institutions of highei^^education in 
order to determine the extent to which jLudents were heing taught about 
public persuasion (e.g., politics, advertising, news media, and the 
like). In March 1975, I conducted a second questionnaire survey Of 
teachers of persuasion in Illinois junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, a survey which attempted to determine the eytent to which 

these teachers were preparing students to deal with the persuasive 

. - ■ ■ - ' '. ' - . . . . ' ' ■ ■• 

messages they received via the mass media. These S^urveyB were under- 
taken because I strongly suspected that students were receiving extensive 
training to prepare them as persuaders but were receiving little training 
to prepare them as "persuadees," critical receivers of mass media 
persuasion. 

The surveys confirmed my suspicions. According to the first 
survey, only one-third of the responding departments even offer a course 
on persuasion and only one-third of these courses are required. However, 
units on persuasion are offered by more than four-fifths of the depart- 
ments responding and over four-fifths of the units are found in required 
courses. Five-eighths of these units appear to be offered in introductory 
courses and nearly half of them last two weeks or less. Only 11% of the 
units last more than a mbnth. ^""^^^^^^ 

On the second survey, although over four-fifths of the responding 
teachers of persuasion indicated that^j^^^h^ prepared students as both 
persuaders and persuadees, these same teachers were nearly three times 
as likely to emphasize the role of persuader as they were to emphasize the 
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roXe of persuades. Of twelve aspects of persuasion which teachers were 
asked to rate, only three w6re rated as receiving "major emphasis" by 
more than half of the responding teachers: argumentation^ Ibgic, and 
logical fallacies. Among the^ aspects receiving vfaiov- emphasis by less 
than half of the responding teachers were: advertising persuasion (37%), 
ethics of persuasion (42%), and political persuasion (27%) • Texts 
cited as used in the study of persuasion were many and varied and 
employed diverse approaches to the subject. However, some devoted no 
space whatsoever to mass media or persuasion per se > while others 
rendered these topics only the most perfunctory attention. Supplementary 
materials from the ma$s media themselves were cited as being used 
frequently in the study of persuasion by less than a third of the 
responding teachers. 

The surveys also revealed that English departments offered fewer 
courses on persuasion and spent less time on persuasion In the units 
which they offered on it, English teachers were about half as likely 
to devote major emphasis to advertising -persuasion as speech teachers 
and were also far less likely to devote major emphasis to political 
persuasion than speech teachers. Despite the reputation of English 
teachers for concern about language, the survey revealed that they were 
less likely to make frequent use of newspaper or magazine ads, taped or 
printed transcripts of political speeches, or televised ads than speech 
teachers. 
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Although 1 cannot claim to have been surprised by these findings, 
a6 a teacher of English I did find them somewhat disheartening, . . 
especially at a time when political chicanery is a widely practiced art 
and annual advertising expenditures are fast approaching the thirty 
billion . dollar mark. It appears that Richard Lloyd-Jones was all too 
accurate in his comment that "The functions of language which we 
(writing teachers) taught were to report accurately an external' world 
and perhaps to persuade, although we often left the latter function 
for programs iti public relationB, advertising, journalism or speech. 

Perhaps the only bright spot in the oi:herwise bleak picture painted 
by the two Illinois surveys is the discovery that considerable emphasis 
is being given to tljja study of the rational elements of persuasion (i.e., 
logic, logical fallacies, and argument), especiall:^ by departments of 
English. However, one wonders whether even this silver cloud might not 
have a sable lining. Does training in logical analysis equip students 
to analyze today's public .persuasion? In order to discover a logical 
fallacy in an argument, oiie must first have an argument which has a 
logical form and approach. My own personal perception of modern public 
persuasion is that it contains little or no such logical patterning. If 
this perception is accurate, . it does not mean that training in logic 
and logical analysis is wasted on .the study of public discourse. 
However, it does suggest that such training should be supplemented if 
we wish to prepare students to deal with public persuasion by advertisers 
and with modern political persuasion based on the techniques of commercial 
' advertising. 

■ • i . ■ _ 
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^Cleanth Brooks and Robert Perm Warren draw a distinction 

' ' ■ -. -'-^ • . 

between argument and persuasion in that "the former is hased on logic, 

the latter oii psychology," They go on to say that "The end of 

^ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' • . ■ . 

argument, strictly conceived, is truth-- truth as perceived by the 

operation of reason* The end of persuasion, on •the other j^and, is 

asseitt-- assent to the will of the persuader*" While this distinction 

is one which might be bitterly debated among those who respon^d to 

my surveys, it is one which merits consideration. If this distitiction 

is heeded, the study of truth and how. truth'may be arrived at, the study 

of reasoning (i.e., logic) is the proper basis for an understanding of 

argument; but the ptudy of the attitudes, motives, and behaviors of 

individuals and groups .(i.e. psychology) is the proper batsis for an 

Understanding of persuasion. Both argument and persuasion are worthy 

subjects* for students V attention. \^d^ since elements of argument and 

persuasion are commonly intertwined' in human communication, it may be 

well to study them conjointly. However, one should not assume that 

providing students with training in psychology will^ prepare them for 

argumentation. ^Tor should one assume, as apparently a great many teachers 

do, that providing students with training in logic will prepare* them for 

persuasion. 

This distinction assumes greater Importance in llfeht of "fhe fact 
that public discourse is becoming increasingly Drlented' toward persuasion 
rkther than argumentation. Politicians have assumed the persuasive 
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strategies of commercial advertisers (see Joe McGinniss's The Selling 
of the President 1968 . Gene Wyckoff 's The Image Candidates; 
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Politics in the Age of Television , and Dan Nimmo • s The Politic^ 
Persuaders; The Techniques of Modern Election Gampalgns ). And, under 
pressure by the Federal Trade Commission and consumer groups to put an 
end to false advertising which made claims which were factually 
inaccurate or logically invalid, advertisers themselves are relying 
less on logical argument and more on psychological persuasion. In the 
words of one advertiser, "Specif ic claims can be argued on the basis 
of facts. Logic can be questioned. . . . But, it is difficult to 
challenge image, emotion, style (whatever you want to call it). There- 
fore,- agencies and advertisers are turning to the image approach because 
it is ' safer. This triumph of persuasion over argument in American 
advertising Is dealt with in some depth in Ivan Prestqn's The Great 
American Blow-Up; Puffery in Advertising and SellingJ lgilch, describes 
how the ordered, sequential, rational ^ales pitch has been replaced by 
puffery and simple association techniques. 

If, then, the language of the political arena and the language of 
the marketplace is geared toward persuasion, it would seem appropriate 
to direct students' attention to public persuasion in the language class- 
room,. There are, of course, other avenues of communication besides the 
mass media and other forms of communication besides public persuasion. 
These too must receive proper attention in the language classroom. 
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However, the enormous power which public persuasion wields in shaping 
the beliefs, attitudes, and actions of students, for good or ill, 
dictates that this subject ought no longer receive only brief and 
pissing attention in the curriculum. If, as was recently estimated, 
the average American family has its television set on about six hours 
every day,^ and if , as la apparently the casev television and the 
other mass media are being used with Increasing effectiveness to 
persuade Americans about which candidates to support, which products 
to buy, which causes to espouse, and even, indirectly, which values 
to hold, the American educational system would be derelict were it to 
continue in its present hit-or-miss fashion to prepare students to cope 

with public persuasion. 

The National Council of Teachers of English acknowledged the need 
to prepare students as receivers of public persuasion by passing two • 
resplutions in 1971. The first of these resolved that "the National 
Council of Teachers of English find means to study dishonest and inhuman^ 
uses of language and literature by advertisers, to bring offenses to 
public attention, and to propose classroom techniques for preparing , 
children to cope with commercial propaganda." The second resolved that 
"the National Council of Teachers of English find means to study the 
relation of language to public policy, to keep track of, publicize, and 
combat semantic distortion by public officials, candidates for office, 
political commentators, and dll those who transmit through the mass 
media." In November 1972, the National Council of Teachers of English 
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authorized the foZation of a Committee on Public Doublespeak to 
implement these resolutions. 

The National Council of Teachers of English is not the only 
professional organization of educators concei^d about public persuasion, 
^in December 1973 the Speech Communication Association authorized the 
formation of /a Committee on Responsibility/Accountability in Governmental 
Communication, a committee founded to "inform the general public of the 
existence and seriousness of the problem (of breeches in governmental 
responsibility/accountability) and to suggest possible remedies." In 
August 1974 the Association for Education in Journalism passed a motion 
urging that "journalism programs that have not done so develop courses 
for non-majors designed to enhance their understanding of the role of 
press in a democratic society and to help them become better informed , 
consumers of the mass media." And in December 1972, in his presidential 
address to the Linguistic Society of America at its annual meeting, 
Dwight Bolinger described some of the linguistic features of the lies 
told by politicians and advertisers and he encouraged linguists to 
assume their responsibility to analyze this public language and thus 
prepare the public to deal with it. As an indication of the iftternational 
dimensions of the problem of public persuasion, the Canadian Council of 
Teachers of English is now setting up a committee t6 work out guidelines 
for the training of English and language arts teachers in methods of 
teaching about public doublespeak. 
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These various BtatementBi reaolutlona, and connnltteea are 
Indicative of a growing conceJn among educational leaders about the 
mlBuae of public language and the effects of such miBuae on atudenta. 
The NOTE Committee on Public oiubleapeak alone containa some 45 membera 
from all acrosa the United Statlea. As chairman of this committee for 
the past two yeara, I have received well over 1,000 lettera from 
teadhera who wiah to prepare thkir atudenta to cope with public perauaaion. 

In the commenta regarding iublic perauaaion which have been voiced 
by leaders of the educational community and expressed in the resolutiona 
of profeasional educational orginizationa we can note a mounting concern 



that i|.tudenta be trained aa rece 



2ivera of aucK perauaaion. However, 
several queationa about thia training merit inveatigation, the firat 
amoiig these being, "When should training about public perauaaion begin?" 
1 would contend that.it should bigin aa aoon aa children first enter 
school, by which time children hive already spent a considerable amount, 
of time as the impressionable objLcts of televised persuasion. According 
to a study by Jimmie Ellis Cook, Light to ten year old children "can be 
made aware of commercial propagania Emanating from television and 
recognize the inherent dangers built into this fbrce that permeates most 
American homes. Although furthe|r research needs to be done in this 
area. Cook's pioneering study suggLsts that quite young children can 
benefit from training in critical iistening if they are given the 
opportunity. Older students, in jinior and senior high school and in 
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junior college and beyond, should have the opportunity to refine and 
extend the skills which they have acquired in elementary school. 

» ■ 

A second question which merits investigation is "Who should be 
responsible for training students as receivers of public persuasion?" 
At present, college courses or units on this subject may be found in 
departments of speech, journalism, anthropology, psychology, communication, 

.- 

etc., each of which can present good and valid reasons why the study of 
public persuasion is within their purview. I shall not Attempt here to 
disprove any of these claims. However, I shall suggest that departments 
of English have a unique claim of their own based upon their responsibility 
for Instructing students in the workings of language and other symbol 
systems. Because of Eiiglish teachers' expertise in this area, it is 
especially appropriate that they acquaint students with the ways in which 
symbols may be used to'mold the attitudes and opinions of others. The 
complex ways in which visual and aural, verbal and nonverbal symbols may 
be intertwined in order to evoke a desired psychological response has 
long been a concern of teachers of language, literature, and writing. 
The dawning of the age of the mass media serves only to cast a new light 
on this ageless subject. 

The expertise of teachers in other departments ought not^be over- 
looked. Although I recognize the difficulties inherent in inter- 
disciplinary courses and programs, such courses and programs are especially 
attractive in art area which Is the focua of so much mutual interest. If 
such extensive inter-departmental cooperation is impossible, English 

m 
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departments would do well to at least acquaint themselves with the 
offerings In related disciplines and benefit from whatever contributions 
teachers In other departments can make to English courses and units on 
public persuasion. In envisioning the direction In which the teaching of 
English should develop, I keep recalling a remark which Walker Gibson 
made at the 1973 annual convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English In Philadelphia. In describing the need which he saw for 
changing and enlarging the role of the English teacher at all levels, 
Gibson said "If we are to survive as a profession. If we are to serve 
our society in a useful way, it will not be because we've refined our 
teaching of Walter Scott or even William Faulkner. It. will be because 
we've directed our attention, as experts in symbol systems, to the ways 
language works in ^he society. I wholeheartedly agree, both with the 
warning that to ignore the needs of our students is to condemn our 
profession to stagnation and with the contention that we can make our 
greatest contribution to our society and to our students through the 
study of the ways people use symbol systems and the ways people are 
used by others through symbol systems. I can envision no loftier goal 
for the English teaching profession than to help students understand 
the conscious and unconscious ways in which people manipulate symbols 
in order to communicate Information, produce works of aesthetic beauty, 
attain greater self-understanding, and bring others to think and act 
as they do. . 
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I aee in this goal a f«r broader responsiijlllty for English 
teachers than that of llt^ary arbiter elegantlae. I see Instead a 
discipline which would encompass the, study of reading and. writing, 
'speaking and listening, and the production and viewing of visual 
and audiovisual materials; which would, In fact, unify, all aspects 
of the symbolic process, both productive and receptive. I see a 
curriculum which would provide for the real needs of the students 
taking it; needs not only for a heightened aesthetic .sensibility but 
for a heightened capacity to understand the production and reception of 
symbolic communication. And I see future students better Informed 
&bout how aymbolic processes Influence their attitudes, beliefs, and 

actions. ' ' . 

At present, as responses to my survey of Illinois teachers confirm, 
the academic training of those teaching courses or units on persuasion 
m departments of English is mainly in English or American- llteratur^. 
Some teachers with such a background may be unduly concerned that ti^r 
^ background does not prepare them to deal with public persuaslop. 
Although I would agree that it would be well to train teachers specifically 
to teach about the mass media and about persuasion, training in lltoraturo 
and literary analysis provides teachers' with many skills useful in 
analyzing public persuasion. When analyzing literature, teachers, 
frequently explore with their students the persuasive elements) involved 
in the works before them. As science fiction writer Poul Anderson writes, 
"Everybody views the world- from his particular philosophical platform. 
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Hence any writer vho tries tp report ^hat he sees is, inevitably, 

■ '; .\ • " ' ■ • ■ ■ 8 ■ 

propagaudizing. But as a rule thes propaganda lies below the surface.". 

. 0 propaganda lies on the surf ace 

Instead of below it. WhST studying- Jonathan Swift's "A Modest Proposal," . 
Gerhart Hauptmann's "The Weavers," Tipton Sihcl'air' s The Jtirigle , Erich 
Maria Remarque's All Quiet on the ..Western Front. George Orwell's 1984, 
or Eldriaee Cleaver * s Soul on Ice , one cannot avoid confronting the 
author's "persuasive techniques. ' But more of ten, as i^derson suggests, 
/he author's persuasive purpose is not so obvious.^ When 'this is the 
case teaehers, exploring below the surface of tl^e^oks they study witlj ; 
their, students, attempt to reveal the elements of "propaganda" or 
persuasion and determine whence they derive their persuasive power. They 
also discuss whether the author has persuaded well or poorly, and some- 
times even discuss whether the gnds for which the persuasion was employed 
. were wbrthwhile. Study of such matters cannot but benefit students when 
they turn their attention fjrom traditional literary study to persuasive 
messages broadc/st on radio and television or printed in magazines an<f 

newspapers. > 

It is to hoped that teachers will use these critical skills to 

■ ■ ,■ * ■ ■ ■ • . 

- vehttire beyond the study of traditional literature. As William D. Boutwell 
writes, "The Ibglc is clear: Teachers know the rules pi fiction; mass 

^mkia are largely i^ade u^^^ ergo, teachers can apply their, 

knowledge and insight regarding the ground rules of fiction -to the^^ 
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\xnderstanding\nd measurement of fiction in mass media." Teachers 
should direct the critical . skills which they use in studying literature 
to public persuasion transmitted through the mass media, enabling their 
students to become as critical consumers of television and radio messages 
as they are of literature, , ' 

Such a shift ftom traditional "literacy" to a new "media literacy" 
'is not a simple o^e,_ nor am"l attesting to oversimplify the matter.. It 
involves -more than ^ us t the joining of oral, aural, and pictorial 
literacy to print literacy. As\Annelle Houk and Carlotta Bogart pointed 
out, the new literacy may be defined as "the individual's assertion of 
his power over his. behavior-^s refusal to permit his behavior to be 
modif ied without his Qohscious^ acquiescence. Literacy is; independent 
behavior consciously shaping and being shaped by media of all kinds." 
It may be difficult for some teachers to accept such a definition of 
literacy' when their entire professional training has been in traditional 
literary study. However, it should be pointed out that, just as 
traditional literar^ study can be of benefit when one turns one's 
attention to the mass media; so media study can be of benefit to the 
study of tra'ditional literature. As Walter J. Ong has written, "Any 
kind of genuine sensitivity to literature of any age. or culture has. 
become thoroughly impossible unless a person has grown seriously, not 
phrenetically-reflective about contemporary cotmnunications media. "'''^ 
Thus, the study of public persuasion, while of importance to the student 
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, caught up in^ media environment, also serves the literary scholar. 
- .The sfudy of mass media is not a threat to' the study of literature 
, but a necessary adjunct to it. In the words of Michael F. Shugrue, / 
"The book is in no danger in the English classroom when the teacher 

J and his students view a film, watch a play, or study the language of 
television. "■'■^ As Shugrue also points out, "In the English class (the 
student) has an op/ortunity to examine the uses of language in his 
society and the ways in which the media attempt to manipulate his 
emotions and his opinions. If the English teacher ignores the opportunity 
to discuss the uses of language in the media in order to teach one more 
poem by William Wordsworth,, he has reduced English in modern society to 

an irrelevancy . . 

In order to facilitate the shift from literacy to media literacy, 
future teachers of English at all levUls should be trained about public 
persuasion. Much of this training wckild merely involve implementing 
guidelines which have already been drawn up regarding the training of 
English teachers. For example, the training .of elementary and secondary 
English teachers would benefit enormously were all teacher training 
institutions to implement guideline four of the "Guidelines for the 
Preparation of Teaches of Englisii" dram up by 'the English Teacher . 
Preparation Study of 19|67.-~ That guideline reads: "The teacher of English 
at .any level should have skill in listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing, and an understanding o\the nature of language and rhetoric.' 
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Junior c6llege teacher training would benefit enormously were all 
teacher training institutions to implement guideline^ three and seven 
of the "Guidelines, for Junior College English Teacher Training Programs." 
These read as follows: . 

Successful junior college teachers should be able to: 

3. understand the nature of language and be aware of the 
ways in which all human beings use language to order 
their visidn of themselves and the world,. to 
manipulate others and allow themselves to be 
manipulated; 

7. understand the relationship among the various 

communication skills— reading, writing, speaking— 
as well as be aware of the necessary differences 
among them.^^ 

However, teachers who wish to concentrate their attention on public 
persusaion might receive additional training as well. Their study of 
language might involve coursework in general semantics and linguistics 
so that they might gain a fuller understanding of the nature and function 
of verbal language as a man-made system. It might involve training in 
psychology, so that they might. better understand the processes of attitude 
foi^tion and motivation. It might involve training in marketing, so 
that they can understand the techniques employed by the advertising . 
industry. It might involve training in media production, anthropology 
or the social sciences. And it might involve training in ethics, so, [ 
that teachers can help their students achieve a sense of perspective in ^ 
the study Qf an area in which the criterion of excellence is customarily 
effectiveness rather than accuracy. 
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. Future teachers of public persuasion should also be trained in the 
many approaches which they might employ in teaching about public persuasion. 
A book which I have edited and which will soon be published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English contains over twenty essays, by 
teachers in several fields/describing techniques, methods, and approaches 
to the study of public persuasion. Entitled Tearhlnp about Doublespeak, 
this book contains information on both theory and practice for instruction 
at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. While I cannot here . 
summarize all the essays contained in that book, I shall attempt to 
summarize two of the essays which describe overall approaches to the 

Study of persuasion. . 

In "The Stylistics of Belief Julia P. Stanley describes an X 
approach grounded in the nature of language as social contract. Her 
focus is the ways that "writers and speakers manipulate the English 
language in order to convince us that what they are saying is true 
and/or meaningful, or to avoid committing themselves on specific issues." 

This focus is concentrated on both sytax (sentence structure) and 
diction (word choice) . Under syntax she explores what she terms 
"syntactic exploitation," the use of sentence structures which involve.^ 
the deletion of linguistic information' either "to repress information 
required by the reader or hearer for complete understanding of the 
taessage,"^^or to convince the reader "that there is a message when, ' 
in fact, the utterance is meaningless."^^ Under diction she explores 



sexist uses of language and uses of metaphor which reveal "the way In 

19 

which (the) writer approaches and Interprets the world," 

Stanley's linguistic approach begins by examining passive construc- 
tions and describing how the deletion of the agent in passive .constructions 

may "obscure responsibility, Insinuate the existence of a conspiracy, and 

20 

shift Responsibility to an unnamed 'someone* *" The scope of this stucjy 
of the first of the two areas of "syntactic exploitation" is then 
broadened tpi Include passive adjectives, nomlnallzed passive^, experl^ncer 
predicates, and attributive adjectives. In the second area of "syntactic 
exploitation" Stanley examines gobbledygook and "The Lie," especially as 
they are employed on the political scene. 

The Stanley approach is a milestone in that it brlngs^the study of 
linguistics to bear on. public discourse ^ However, it has several 
limitations as well. Because it is a linguistic approach, it is limited 

«r 

to the study of the printed and spoken word and does not encompass other* 
visual and oral-aural symbol systems. It is not an exhaustive treatment 
of the linguistic elements involved in public persuasion, serving Instead 
to highlight certain aspects of an extremely broad range of linguistic 
elements. And, because of the complexity of the Stanley approach, ^.t 
may be difficult to employ it at the elementary and secondary levels. 
I The approach outlined by Hugh Rknk is designed to overcome all of 
these iimitatioxis. It encompasses verbal, non-verbalj and mathematical 
ianguaging. It is "simple enough to be understood by very young children^ 
and by adults not keenly interested in reading scholarly papers about 
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language." And it encompasses the ways that "all people, in all 

\ ' 22 

eras, in all coutitries, manipulate language." 

The Rank approach or, more accurately, schema for teaching 

counter-propaganda ' is bXsed on the contention that language manipulation 

may be vieweij quite s"impl]f ai3 "the process of intensifying pr downplaying 

""s • - 23 * 

the various elements of hutoan languages." According ta the Ranky 

schema, people manipulate language: (1) to intensify their own "good"; 

(2) to intensify others' "J^ad"; (3) to downplay their own "bad"; (4) to 

downplay others' "good/' The schema goes on to explore the ways in which 

people accomplish |:liese four aims. 

Intensification may be accomplished through word choice; puffery 
and exaggeration; verbal and non-verbal attack languaging; raising one^s 
voice; changing one's tone, pitch, or stress; selecting dramatic type 
faces, capitalization, and underlining; sentence structure; the structure 
of larger units than sentences; and association. 

According to Rank, "the underlying principle (in association) is 
that the persuader links (1) the idea or product being peddled, with 
(2) something already held favorably by or desired by, (3) the intended 
audience. "^^ As is the case with the schema as a whole, the concept of 
association is presented "in simple terms, but may be elaborated upon 
quite extensively. Among the things with which Rank sees persuaders 
associating themselves are: God, nature, the flag, the tribe, ideals, 
heroes. and experts, folk-sayings, the most people, the best people, 
plain folks, heritage, progress, science, domestic pleasures, and 
sensual pleasures. Teachers and students are cliarged with findi^g these 
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association In public persuasion and with examining ' the techiiiques 

through which the associations are effected. 

While the Rank approach is based on the analysis of language, 

Rank's definition of language is considerably bi/bader than Stanley's. 

And the approach itself may be extended even beyond Rank's definition 

to encompass, for example, music and photography. Although the Rank 

schema may not be perfect, it Is a considerable improvement over the 

seven Institute for Propaganda Analysis devices which were identified 

in the 1930' s and are still widely taught today. According to Rank, 

"More than half of those textbooks which deal with propaganda analysis 

1,25 

still rely upon the old IPA list as their basic teaching device. 
I feel that the Rank Schema' represents a much more accurate, comprehensive 
and practical approach to the study of public persuasion, an approach 
which teachers at all levels might employ to prepare their students as 
receivers of public persuasion. . 

The Rank schema might profitably be used to study the language of 
politics, advertising, and news reporting and politicl commentary. It 
might be used instead to explore forms of public languaging: the language 
of music, the language of color, the languages of film and photography, 
and the languages of written and spoken English. And it^ipight be used 
to explore the ways that language can and does operate in society: the 
language of racism and of sexism, the language of confrontation, and 
the function of jargon. 
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Such' study of language or symbpl systems should be joined to a 
study of the media environment which employs public persuasion. Students 
of all ages' should be acquainted vdLth the several functions, of advertising; 
the many forms which advertising takes; the, controls placed on advertising 
by manufacturers and distributfors, the advertising industry, and the • 
federal, state, and local government; and some oi the hidden agendas of 
public service, ideological, commercial, and political advertisements. 
The study of the language of politics should be joined with a study of 
American political institutions so that students might better understand 
not oiay what is being said in a given piece of political persuasion, 
but whx. it is being said, and such study should exteru|f not only to the 
discourse of national political figures but to the persuasion employed 
in states, local, and student body political offices and contests. "Student 
should examine the myth of objectivity in American journalism and explore 
'the ways that traditional American media systems foster editorials and 
news reporting which reflect a conservative to liberal range of opinions 
and exclude opinions. of the far right and left, Students might contrast 
this traditional medda bias with the bias of counterculture, radical, and' 
reactionary publications and explore the question of whether such non- 
traditional viewpoints should or could find expression in the mainstream 
of American mass media. 

One exercise which secondary and college teachers might etaploy in ' 
the study of public persua&ion would involve one student ^or small group • 
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of students in an in-depth analysis of a single television conmercial 
advertisement. The student would be asked to select a commercial, draw 

f 

up a story-board layoiJt of it, and ^ccompany this with a 16mm film of 
the commercial or a tape of the commercial's sound track. The student 
would then be asked to explain to the rest of the class the ways in which 
thB commercial accomplishes (or attempts to accomplish) its persuasive 
purpose; What psychological appeals are employed? Why- did the ^ 
advertiser select this music, this setting, these particular colors, 
the particular actors/characters employed in this conmiercial, the 
activities depicted here, etc.? Why is the visual composition as it is? 
What is accomplished through framing, camera angles, transitions, editing, 
and timing? If association techniques are employed, are they appropriate 
and effective? What is the effect of the commercial as a whole? What 
is its audience? Is the commercial ethical, tasteful, appropriate? 
What urderlying philosophy does it express? Do you or do you not agree 
with this underlying philosophy? Does the commercial make any verifiable 
claims or is it sheer puffery? If it makes verifiable claims, are they 
accurate claims? Is the commercial persuasive? 

Similar analytical techniques should be used to study public 
persuasion in the news media and in political speeches and commercials. 
Such study might appear in an elective course or mini-course at the 
secondary school level, in the college freshman English class, or in a 
college course devoted solely to the study of public persuasion. Its 
form would vary from situation to situation and the techniques used in 
exploring the subject would depend upon the preferences of the 
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individual teacher. The aim of such st;udy would always be to extend 
students' tinders tanding of the ways symbol systems are employed in 
modern society and to better equip stucents to cope with public persua- 
sion. 

In proposing "some central courses in rhetoric" for the college 
English or speech curriculum, Robert M. 
such course might take, a course in "Rhetoric and Society." Gorrell's 
course would be 



, , . a broad study of some of the social 
implications of different rhcitorical choices. 
It would certainly involve elihical problems 
in the use of language. It \70uld not be a 
course in how to make friend^ and influence 
people, but it would look at 
ways in which language is uend to manipulate. 
I would want it to analyze unes of double- 
speak and circumlocution, to 
advertising's devices for deception, but I 
would not want it to be a cot|irse primarily 
in propaganda analysis. . . 
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Other teachers might employ a linf;uistic approach, a general 
semantics approach, or a media- cent erec. approach. Perhaps the approach 
employed is not as important as the fact that something be done to 
prepare students for public persuasion. In the words of William D. 
Boutwell, "If the teacher can make his students aware of those forces 
which would mold them, would compel them to act without reasoning through 
the bases for their actions, would demand acceptance without question, 



then society, JLn the final summing up, 
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teacher a rather considerable debt. 



would find that it owes that 
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Dear 

I am writing to enlist your support in exploring the .extent to whlgh 
certain aspects of rhetoric are being taught in institutions of higher 
education in the State of Illinois. As you Icnow, English and speech 
teachers and observers ,of the political and cultural scene in this 
country have expressed increasing concern about the failure of our 
citizens to be aware of the ways in which tjiey are manipulated by those 
who control the various media. Many think that one reason for this 
failure lies in the lack o# attention that is paid to the persuasive 
uses of language by schools, colleges, and universities. 

Mr. Dieterich is undertaking a survey in order to find out just how 
much teaching concerning the persuasive uses of language is being done 
by institutions of higher education in this state, which might be seen 
as representative of those states which have large urban, suburban, 
and rural populations. Junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
have been singled out because they tend to exert an influence on the 
curriculum of secondary and elementary schools, and because by 
examining their curricula one can determine whether the topic is one of 
general or specialized education. Although filling out the survey 
will take little time, I think that the results of the whole survey 
will be of use to all of us who are concerned with /the teaching of 
English and sjpeech at many levels and for varied purposes. 

Yours very truly, 



Alan C. Purves 

ACP;ccl • ' ^ • • • . 
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Dear Colleague: 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to deteVmine to what degree 
persuasion is being taught in Illinois institutions of higher education. 
Although I realize that the topic of persuasion might occur in many 
contexts — courses in writing, literature, communications, and media, 
for instance — the concern of this survey is with the topic as it would 
occur in non-literary situations. When filling out the questionnaire, 
therefore, I ask that you think of the term "persuasion" with primary 
reference to the reception and production of persuasive language in 
contemporary non-literary situations (e.g., politics, advertising, 
news media, and the like). 

Your cooperation in filling out the questionnaire as fully as 
possible is greatly appreciated. Each individual response will be 
held in the strictest confidence. Neither you nor your college will 
be mentioned in the published results of this survey. v \ 

You m^y return the quesionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed 
envelope. Please do so by November 15th. Thank you for your 
cooperation in this survey. 

Sincerely, 



Daniel J. Dieterich 
807 West Clark St. 
Champaign, 111. 61820 
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Departmental Emphasis on Persuasion 

Please answer the following questions about. the study of 
persuasion in ypur department as fully as possible. The concern 
of this study is persuasion as it occurs in non-literary situations. 
When filling out this questionnaire please think of the term 
"persuasion" with primary reference to the rec'feption and production 
of persuasive language in contemporary non-literary situations / • 
(e.g., politics, advertising, news media, and the like). 

(Please circle one answer number for each question unless otherwise 
instructed.) ' ' 

1. Does your department offer a course devoted entirely or primarily 
to the study of persuasion? Yes. . ... 1 

No. .... 2 

2. Is a unit on persuasion contained in one or more of your courses? 

Yes. .... 1 
No 2 (See question 3) 

3. If not, is the addition of such study being contemplated? 

Yes 1- (See questions 4 

/ and 5) 

No 2 (See question 5) 

4. If so, for what course? . 

5. Why is the study of persuasion presently omitted from your curriculum? 
(Circle the answer number or numbers of those that apply.) 

The subject is relatively unimportant, given other department 

priorities. . • . . • 1 

The staff is not adequately prepared to teach this Bubject 2 

The subject is not one which commands students* interest 3 

Other (please specify); . \ , 



(Note; If you answered "NO" to questions 1 and 2, and have filled in 
those sections which apply to your curriculum, you may now 
stop. Thank you for your help on this survey. Please use 
the enclosed envelope to return your questionnaire.) 
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6. If your department does offer a course. on persuasion, list the 
title (s) of the course (s) ^ 



7. Is any course in persuasion required by your department? 

Yes 1 

(please specify course) ^ ^ ' , 



(for whom required) 

No. .... 2 

8* What is the length of the course(s) in persuasion? 



(please specify course) 

Duration: one quarter ..... 1; one semester 2 

other (please specify) ;^ 

9. If a unit on persuasion is contained in one or more courses, what 

is (are) the title(s) -Df the course(s)? (If not, skip to question 12 



10. Is (Are) the course (s) in which it is contained (a) required 
course (s)? 

f Yes, all required. . . . . 1 

Yes, some required 2 



(please -specify courses) 



No, none required 3 
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11. What length of time is devoted to the study of persuasion? 

(please specify course) j 

One month. ... 1; Two weeks. ... 2; One week. . . 3; 



Other (please specify) 
(please specify course) _ 



One month. ... 1; Two weeks. • • • 2; One week. ... 3; 
Other (please specify) 



12. Is a textbook or other commercial, material used in the study of 

persuasion? Yes. ... % 1 (See question 13) 

... 2 (See question 14) 



13. If so, which one(8); 

(Course or unit) 

(Publisher) 



Ko. 



(Title). . / 



(Course or unit) 
(Publisher) 



(Title) 



(Course or unit) 
(Publisher) 



(Title) 



14. Please list the names of those teachers in your department presently 
teaching a course on persuasion or a course containing a unit on 
persuasion. 



15. Please enclose a copy 5f your course outlines or syllabi for courses 
which deal with persuasion or which include units dealing with 
persuasion. 

' ' • . } 'f^^i- ■ ■ • ; ... ■ ' : ' ' . . 

Thank you for your cooperation in filling out this questionnaire. 
Please check the box to the right if you would like to receive a 
copy of- the results of this survey.. You may "Use the enclosed 
prepaid envelope to return the questidnnaiTe. ' . ' 
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February 1, 1975 



Dear Colleague: 



This is my second letter to- you concerning the survey I am 
conducting on the'^xtent to which certain aspects of p/ersuasion are 
taught in Illinois institutions of higher education. I am writing 
again in order to enlist your support in this- important project. 
Please take a\ few minutes to fill out the questionnaire enclosed with 
this letter and return it in the stamped, self -addressed envelope. 

The concern of this survey is with pe rsuasion as it occurs in ^ 
non-literary situations, especially the reception an^ producEion of 
persuasive language in contemporary politics, advertising, hews media, 
and the like. Your cooperation in filling out the questionnaire and 
returning it by February 15, 1975 would be greatly appreciated. Each 
_ind±vl4ual-respons£^will.b£_bald..in :th^^ 

you nor your college will be mentioned in the published results of 

the survey. " 

■ I 

Because of the small number of responses when I last distributed 
the enclosed questionnaire, the reliability of myNsurvey was very low. 
I can easily understand the many demands made upon\our tijne. However 
I think that" this survey will be of use- to everyonePconcerned with the 
teaching of English. I hope that you will be able to ^contribute to 
making it a success. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Daniel J. Dieterich 
807 West Clark Street 
■Champaign, Illinios 61S20 



Questionnaire enclosed 
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Dealt Colleague : . 

■ . « • ' 

. I am writing to ask your help in a survey on the teaching of 
persuasion in the State of Illinois. I have already completed a 
survey of those chairing departments of communication, English, and 
speech in Illinois institutions of higher education, a survey which 
revealed the extent to which persuasion is now being taught in 
Illinois. To complete my survey, I am writing to those teaching 
about persuasion in order to discover how persuasion is being 
taught, what aspects of persuasion are being emphasized. 

The cohcerxi of this survey is with the topic of persuasion as 
it occurs in non--literary situations^ the reception and production 
of persui^lve messages in politics, advertising, news media, and the 
lj.ke. Your cooperation, in filling oiit^hB; questionnaire ,^-fttlly- — 
as possible is greatly appreciated. Each individual response will 
be held in the strictest confidence. Neither you nor your college 
win be mentioned in. the published results of this survey. 

You may return fhe"questionna^^ self -addressed 

envelope. Please do so by April 15th. I hope that, with your 
cooperation, this survey will be of use to everyone concerned with 
the teaching of persuasion.^ Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Daniel J. Dieterich 
* 807 West Clark Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 



Enclosed: Questionnaire 
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The Teaching of Persuasion 

* -The concern pf this study is persuasion as- it occurs in non- 
literary situations. When filling ou,t this questionnaife-Tilease 
think, of the term "persuasion" with .pirimary reference to ■ the reception - 
and production of persuasive messages in contonporary non-'litferary 
situations (e.g«, politics, advertising, news media, a^d the like) . 

Name: ■ ■ ' . College :._ [ _ — ^ — . — . 

Years of Teaching Exoeriehce; / - Highest -jtgree Attained; 

. B^A.. _; M.A._ _; Advanced Certifie^ate _; Ph.p.__^; Ed.D.__-; 

Other_ — — 

nf finecialization Tor last degree: , — — 

T. What"are your goals or main, emphases in your teaching, of persuasion? 



2. What length of time do you devote to the study of . persu§slon? 

One Semes ter._ ^; One Quarte r ; One Month ; One Week 

Other (specify) , # 

3. In teaching, do you seek to prepare students as persuad^, 
persuadees, or both? 

Persuader s ; Persuadee s ; Bofelk (See 3A) 

♦ 3A. If both^.is preparation for one 6f the two roles emphasized? 

Yes, the role of persuader Yes, the role of persuadee — 

No, both emphasized equally___ * - 
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How much, emphasia is d^votfed to the following aspects of persuasion? 

Advertising Persuasion. . .little or none__; Minor ; Major__ 

Argumentation. .......... .Little or none_ 

Denotation/Connotation. ,. .Little or none ; 

Ethics of Persuasion, .r,.. Lit tie or npne_ 

Euphemismg .tittle none^ 

Logics......./ Little or none ; 

Logical Fallacies . . . . . . .'.tittle or none_^ ; 

Nonverbal* Persuasion. . . . .Little or none_ 

Political Persuasion.- Little or none 

-Propaganda Techniques Llttl/or none 

Persuasion- in the Mass Media (exclusive of advertising) 

A. Print Media. . Little or none J Minor ; Maj^or 

B. Nonprint Media. ... .Little or none ; Minor ; liajof-_, , , 

Other (Please specify) ^ — 

<• 

Little ox none j Minor ; Major 

As part of their study' of persuasion, are students asked to: 

A Write persuasive materials geared toward an audience larger than 
the class itself (e.g., letters to the editor or to politick! 
candidates)? • , 



Minor . ; Major_ 

Minor ; Major_ 

\linor ; Major_ 

Minor_ ; Major_ 

Minor ; Major_ 

Minot ; Major_ 

Mino r_ ; Major_ 

Minor__; ; Major_ 

Minor ; Major_ 



Ye^ 



; No 



B. Write persuasive materials geared toward other members of the 
• class? . ' ' 



Yes 



; No 
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C, Construct and present persuasive oij'al presentatiohs? 

Yes_ N o. •■ / 

D. Demonstrate non-verbal technique^%|4.- the purpose of persuasion? 



Yes " ; No ' f"^ , . 

■ * , ' . ■ ■ . '"^ 

Wiat commercial texts are required for your course or unit on 
persuasion? ," ° f" 



How frequently do you use the following supplementary materials In 
the study of persuasion? 

Newspapeif or Masazlne Editorials. Seldom or never, ; 

- ' " _ Occasionally, ; Frequently___. 

Newspaper '^or Magazine Ads-i Seldom or never ; 

Occasionally.^ ; Frequently 

/Taped or Printed Transcripts of 

Political Speeches . ............ Seldom or never ; ' 

^ ■ ■ • 

Occasionally ; Frequently 

Televised Ads ^ • • • • .Seldom or never ; 

Occasionall y ; Frequently^ 

Radio Ada - Seldom or never ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ Occasionally ; Frequently 

Televised News jCommentaries .Seldom or never__; 

- Occasionally ; Frequently 

t. • , ■ ■ 

Rado News Commentaries * . Seldom or never__; 

' ' ■ ■ ^ ' ; . Occasionally J Frequently 
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Other (please specify):. 



4- 



.•Seldom or never ; Occasionally 



; Frequently^ 



8. Which of the following terms best describes your overall approach to 
the study of persuasion? 

Rhetorical ; General Semantics ; Linguistic ' ■ ; Other (please 

" ' ■ • • • • ■ 

specify): : — . ^ ' ' 

9, Please enclose a copy of your course outlines or syllabi describing 
courses or units dealing with persuasion. 

Thank you for your cooperation in filling out this questionnaire. Please, 
check the circle to the right if you would like to receive a copy of 
the results of this survey. You may make use of the enclosed prepaid 
envelope to return this questionnaire to me. 
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Departmental Survey 
Table 1 

i . 

Question 11.^^ 

^ \ 

Does your department gffer a course devoted entirely or 
primarily to the study of persuasion? Yes. .... 1. 
^ . No 2 





Yea 






Total • 


• 


n 


% 


n 


' % 


n* . » 


% 


Tfotal Responses 


44 


33% 


88 


67% 


132 


100% 


TUvfo year institutions 


14 


23% 




77% 


61 


100% 


Four year institutions 


'30 


42% 


41 


58% 


71 


100% 


Private institutions 


21 


.37% 


37 


63% 


58 


100% 


Public institutions 


23 - 


31% 


51 


69% 


74 


100% 


Large institutions 


28 


36% 


49 


64% 


77 


100% 


Small institutions 


16 


29% 


39 


71% 


55 


100% 


English departments , 




21% 


58 

^ . 


79% 


73 


100% 


Speech departments 


29 


49% 


30 


51% 


59 


100% 



V 
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Departmental Survey- 
Table 2 
Question 2 



Is a unit on persuasion contained in one or more of your 



courses? 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions. 
Public institutions 

s 

J 

Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech ^^departments 



Yes. 
No. 



2c. (See question 3) 



> * 



Yes 
n ^ % 


No 

n % 


Tot 

n 


.aJL 

%r 


103 


82% 


23 


18% 


126 


100% 


52 


87% 


8 


13% 


60 


100% 


51 


77% 


15 


23% 


66 


100% 


39 


74% 


14 


26% 


53 


loo% 


64 


88% 


9 


12% 


73 


100% 


65 


88% 


9 


12% 


74 


100% 


. 38 


73% 




27% 


52 


100% 


57 


80% 


14 


20% 


71 


100% 


46 


84% 


9 


16% 


55 


100% 
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Departmental Survey 
Table 3 
Question 3 



V 



If not, is the addition of such study Jibing contemplated? 

^ Yes (See questions 4 and 5) • 

^ . No 2 (See question 5) 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public institi/iions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 

1 



Yes 
n 7. 


No' 

n , % 


Total 
n % 


4 


18% 


18 


82% 


22 


100% 


1 


9% 


10 


91%- 


11 


100% 


3 


27% 


8 


73% 


11 


100% 


3 


.25% 


9 


75% 


12 


100% 


1 


10% 


9 


90% 


10 


100% 


2 


18% 


9 


82% 


11 


100% 


2 


18%' 


' 9 


82% 


11 


100% 


3 


21% 


11 


79% 


14 


100% 


1 


13% 


7 


88% 


8 


101% 



lib 



c 



6 
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Departmental Survey ^ 

Table 4 * 

" Why is the study of persuasion' omitted from your curriculum? 

Question 5^ (Circle the answer number- or numbers of those that apply.) 

The subject is relatively -unimportant , given other depart- 
ment priorities. . ^ ..... / * * i 

The staff is not adequately prepared to teach this subject 2 
The subject is not one which commands students' interest . 3 
, ^ Other (please specify) : 





1 


2 


"• 3 


1 + 


3 


Total 


4 


n % 


n % 


n 


% 


n 7. 


n 


% 


Total Responses 


5 


63% 


1 


13% 


1 


13% 


J. 


1 'k'/ 

XJ/o 


8 


102% 


Two year institutions 


2 




0 




1 




0 


•i 


3 




Four year institutions 


3 




1 




0 




1 




5 




; 

Private institutions 


3 




1 




1 




1 




6 




Public institutions 


2 




0 




0 




0 




2 




Leirge institutions 


1 




0 




1 




' 0 




2 




Small institutions 


4 




1 




0 




1 




6 




English departments 


5 




1 




0 




0 




6 




Speech departments 


0 




0 




1 




1 




2 





Departmental Survey 



Table 5 7°^^ department does offer 

persuasion, list the title (s) 


a course on 
of the 


Au^c.h4nn A COUrse(s) 




Course titles: 


Number of courses: 


Percentage 


Persuasion 


36 ' . ^ 


58Z * ' 


Argumentation & Debate 


9 


15% 


Advanced Composition 




6% 


Mass Media/Mas? 
Communication 


3 


5% 


Propaganda 


2 


3% 


Logic 


2 


3% 


Writers' Workshop 


1 


27. 


Coinmunication Theory 


1 


2% 


Rhetorical Theory 


1 


2% 


Extemporaneous Public 
Speaking 


1 


2% 


Copy and Advertising 
Writing 


1 


2% 


Language of Protest 


1 


,2% , 




62 Total 


102% 
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Departmental Survey 
Table 6 . 
Question 7 



Is any course in persuasion required by yqpr depattment? 

''^ ^ Yes 1 



(please specify course) 
(for whom required) 



No, 



• • • 2 





Yes 


No 




Total 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


7o 


Total Responses: 


14 


33% 


28 , 


67% 


42 


100% 


Two year institutions ^ 


2 


14% 


12 


86% 


14 


100% 


Pour year institutions 


12 


43% 


16 


57% 


28 ' 


100% 


Private institutions 


8 


42% 


•11 ' 


58% 


19 


100% 


Pub li c/ln8Tli^l44^5n^ 


6 


26% 


17 


74% 


23 


100% 


Large irfe^tutions 


10 . 


37% 


17 


63% 


27 


100% 


Small institutifins 


4 


27% 


11 


73% 


15 


100% 


English departments 


4 


29% 


10 


71% 


14 


100% 


Speech departfflents 


10 


36% 


18 


64% 


28 


100% 












n 


z 



Total courses required 

Courses required for speech majors only 

Courses required for secondary education 
majors only 

Course's required for broadcasting majors only 

v. 



1 

1 



14 100% 
11 79% 



7% 

.7% 
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Departmental Survey 
Table 7 * : 
Question^ 8 , 



What is the length ofVthe course (s) in persuasion? 
(please specify course) 



Duration; one quartfer .1; one semester 
. other (pleVse specify).- 



. 2 



Total Responses' 

Two year institutions* 

Four year institutions 

Private institutions 

Public institutions 

Large institutions ' 

'Sinall institutions 

English departments 
• ■ 

^ Speech departments 



quarter 

.■■ ■ \ 

n % 


semester or 
trimester 

n .% 


n 


% 




26% 


31 


74% . 


42 


100%':' 


5 


36% 


9 


64% 


14 


100% 


6 


21% 


22 


79% 


28 


100% 


4 


21% 


15 


79% 


19 


100% 


7 


30% 


16 


70% 


23 


100%"' 


7 


26% 


20. 


7-4% 


27 


100% 


4 


27 %~ 


11 


73% 


15 


ido% 


4 


29% 


10 


71% 


14 


100% 


7 


25% 


'.21 


75% : 


28 


100% 



Departmental Survey 

TaMe 8 * 
. • If a unit on persuasion is contained iii one or more 

Question 9. courses, what is (are) the_ title (s) of the course(s)? 
jt Clf not, skip to question:, i2.)^ 

Percentage of 

Course titles ^ — Number of courses : y^; . ^ total; — _ 

. . • ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ r 

Ihtroductory English , \ ^c.v 

(includes rhetoric & compO ^ 58 f ' 36/4 

Foundations of Communication 37 23% 



Effective Speaking 



Group Discussion 



Nonprint Media and the Teaching 
of EngMsh 



Critical Thinking 
Interpretation 



15 ^ 9% 



Mass Communication ' *»a. 

Advanced Composition 6 ^ 4% 

Argumentation ^ ^'f 

Verbal Communication 4 2Z 



4 2% 



Advanced Oral Communication 3 - 1% 

Business and Professional Speech 3 1% 

Techniques o£ p/bse Writing ^ 3* 

Informative Writing 
Introductory Speecli • , 
Adolescent Literature 
Man and His Connnunication 



1% 

2 ^ 1% 

1 1% 
1 1^. 
1 1% 



1 1% 
1 1% 



Ifein and His Language 
Political Communication 1 •^'^ 



1 • 1.x 

1 1% 
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Departmental Survey 
Table 8 

Question 9 (continued) . 



Moded of Humanistic inougut 




1 


Oral Reporting ^ 




1 


Rhetorical Theory 




1 


Introduction to Journalism 




1 


Interpersonal CoTumunication 




1 


Technical Report Writing 




1 


Technical Communication 




1 


Developmental Reading 




_1 



162 Total 



1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
102% 



Departmental Survey 
Table 9, 
Question 10 



Is (Ar6) tlie courseCs) in wMt;h it is contained 
(a) required course (s)? 

YiBSj all required • . . . 1 
Yes, some required . • . • 2 



Cplease specify courses) 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 

V 

Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech. depai:ytments 



No, 


none 


required . . 


. . 3 




Yes 
n 7. 


'No 
n % 


Total 
n ■ % 




84% 


15 


16% 


94 


100% 


40 


87% 


.6 


13% 


46 


100% 


39 


81% 


9 


19% 


48 


100% 


25 


.74% 


9 


26% 


•34 


100% 


54 


90% 


6 


i 

10% 


60 


100% 


53 


85% 


9 


15% 


62 


100% 


26 


81% 


6 


19% 


32 


100% 


A5 


88% 


6 

. » , * 


12% 


51 


100% 


34 


79% 


9 


21% 


43 


1002 



Departmental Survey 
Table 10 
Question li 



mat length, of tliaes is devoted to the study of persuasion? 
please apecifv courseV 



-rr" 



' One month, • .1; Two weeKs.^. . 2; One week. . . 3; 
^ Other (please specify!) ' ^ , ■ ^ ; : — _ 



Total Responses 
Two year . institutions 
Four year Institutions 
Private institutions 
Public inatitutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutidns. 
English departments 
Speech departments 



Two we 
or le£ 

n 


seks 

!S 

7. 


Between 2 

weeks and 

one month 
T, • 


More 1 
month. 

n • 


than a 
% 


Tot 

n 


.al 

% 


48 


46% 


'45. 


43% 


11 


.11% 

- — 


104 


100% 


25 


42% 


26 


: 44% 




14% 


■ 59 


100% 


23 


51% 


19 . 


' 42% 


3 


7% 


^5 


100% 


17 


47% 


16 


44% 


, 3 


8% 


36 


99% 


31 


46% 


29 


43% 


8 


12% 


,68 


101% 


26 


39% 


31 


47% 


9 


14% 


66 


100% 


22 


58% 


14 


37% 




5% 


38 


100% 


32 




23 


40X 


2 


: .4% 


57 


100% 


•16 


34% 


22 


47% 


9 


'19%. 


47 


100% 
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Departmental Survey ^- 

Is a texttoofc or other commercial material used in the 



stndy of^ persnaston? 



tesT . • . . 1 (S^e qtiestioniia) 
No. , • • . 2 (See quest,ion| 14) 





Yes 
n 7. 


No 

n % 


Total 


• > 

Total Responses ^ 


77 


• 76% 


24 


24% 


101* 


.100% 


two year institutions 


38 


79% 


It) 


21% 


48 


100% 


' ' 

Four year institutions . 


39 


74% 


14 


26%- 


53 


\007o 


Private Institutions ' > 


30 


73% 


11 ' 


,27% 


41 


100% 


Public Ihstitutions 


'47 


78% 


13 


22% 


60 


100% 


Large Institutions 


48 


80% 


12 

.I" 


20% 


60 


100% 


Small instlitutions 


29 


71% 


12 


29% 


41 

■ \ - 


100% 


Bttgllsh. depar tments V . 


38 


70% 


16 

* * 


30% 


54 


100% 


speech, departments 


39 


83% 


8 


17% 


47 


100% 
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Departmental Su|:vey 
Table 12 
Question'^-13 
English: . . 



If "BO / which one(s) : 



Writing with a. Purpose - 11 
The Practical Sylist - 2 
Patterns of Exposition - 2 , 
Rhetoric tiade Plain - 1 
Identity through Prose - 1 
Language in Thought .and Action - I, 
Prentice-Hall Handbook 1 
Rhetorical Considerations -1 
Coining to Terms with Language 7 1 
American- Rhetoric - 1. 
The Complete Stylist -1 
Rhetoric: Principles and Usage - 1 
Words and Ideas - 1 
Contexts> for Composition 1 
Classical Rhetoric - 1 
Twenty Questions - 1 
Writing from Example - 1 
From Thought to /Theme - 1 
Questions of. Rhetoric and Usage - 1 
Prose Style - 1 

Logic and Contemporary Rhetoric 
Impfoving Your Reasoning - 1 
Read On, Write On - 1 
Writers' Guide - 1 
Preface to Cr-ltical Reading - ] 
Perception and Persuasion - 1 
Modes of Argument - 1 
Popular Writing in America - 1 



Total: 108 texts 
Speech texts: 67 
English texts: 41 

Different texts: 77 
DlfferentN speech texts: 48 
Different ^Eflglish texts: 29 



- 1 



- 2 



Speech: ' 

Principles and Types of Speech 
- Communication - 5 
Speech Communication - 3 
The Challenge of Effective 
Speaking - 3 ^ 
Persuasion: Theory and Practice ^ 3 
On Speech Communication -2 
.Rudy's Red Wagon - 2 t 
Influencing Attitudes & Changing 
^ Behavior - 2 

The Message^ The Audience > Thet 
- Speaker - 2 

A pproaching Speech Communication 
Introduct ion t6;-Communication 

Theoty and JPractice - 2 
Oral Comniunication - 2 
Speaking Is a Practical Matter - 2 
I Let's' Talk - 2 

Human Communication ^ 1 
Readings in Persuasion - 1 
Effective Speech - 1 * ^ ' 

The Process of Social Influence - 1 
Techniques of Persuasion - 1. 
Speech and Behavioral Change^ 
Persuasive Communication 1 
Persuasion - 1 
Argument: An Alternative to 

Violence - 1 
Basic Oral Communication - 1 
Perspectiveg on Persuasion - 1 
The Art of Persuasion - 1 
Persuasive Speech - 1 
Introduction to Rhetorical 

Communication - 1 
Modes of Argument - 1 
Designs for Persuasive Communication - 
Persuasive iSpeaking - 1 
The Psychology of Persuasion - 1 
Communicati'^ye Speaking and 
. Listening - 1 

Discusaion and Group Methods - 1 
Elements of Deliberative Debating 1 



- 1 
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Departmental Survey ' 
Table 12 

Question 13 (continued) * ^ 

Speech: 

Strategic Debate -* 1 
Mass Media: The Invisible 

Environment - 1 
Mass He'dia in a Free Society - 1 
Persuasive Speaking - 1 
^ Persuasion - 1 
How Opinions and Attitudes Are 

Changed,. - 1 
Perguasion: Reception and 
Responsibility - 1 
' ^ A Synoptic History of Classical 

Rhetoric - 1 
Readings in Classical Rhetoric - 1 
" ' The Rhetoric of Blair , Campbell , 

& Whately - 1 • 
' , Arguiuent and Debate - 1 

^ ' Thinking and Speaking - 1 

Human Communication - 1 
^ Speech: An Interpersonal Approach - 1 



\ 
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Appendix C * 
Results of the Teacher Survey Iti Table Votxsn 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 1 

Teaching Experience 



Years of Teaching Experience: 



Years of Teaching Experience 



Number of Teachers 













26 + 


1-5 


6 - 10 


11 - 15 


16 - 20 


21 - 25 


_ over 


20 


32 


16 


12 


9 


7 


21% 


33% 


17% 


13%. 


9% 


7% 



Total 



99 
100% 
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Teaching Sutfvey . 
Table 2 ^ 
Highest Degree Attained 



Highest Degree Attained: B,A. . ; M.A.J i . Advanced 

- Certificat e ; Ph.D. ; 
Ed.D._^ i Othfe tf • ■ • 



Total Responses 
Two-year Institutions 

Four year ' . 

Institutions 

' /> 

\ Private Institutions 
. Public Institutions 
•Large Institutions 
Smll Institutions 
English departxaents 
Speech departments 



-Advanced 
Certificate 

n % 


M.A. . 

n % 


Ph.D. 

n % 


Tot 

n' 


:al 
■ % 


5 


5% 


60 


60% 


35 


35% 


100 


100% 


■ ■■: 5 


9% 


43 


80% 


6 


n% 


54 


100% 


0 


0% 


17 


37% 


29 


63% 


46 


100% 


0 


Q% 


14. 


.44% 


18 


56% 


32 


100% 


5 


7% 


46 


68% 


17 


25% 


. 68 


100% 


4 


6% 


'36 


58% 


22 


35% 


62 • 


99% 


1 


3% 


24 


63% 


13 


,34% 


38 


100% 


2 


3% 


38 


61% 


22 

• • • 


35% 


62 


99% 


• 3 


8% 


22 


58% 


13 


34% 


38 


100% 



Teachlijg Survey 

s 

Table 3 

Area of Specialization 

Area of specialization for last degree t 
Teachers in English Departmants - 



Number 


Area 


15 


English Literature or English Literary Periods' 


13 


English 


11 


;Amerlcan Literature or Aioerlcan Literary Pej:;iods 


•5 . ■' 


Education or English Education 


- 2 


Education Administration 


2 


Phlibsoi^hy * , 


1 


Modem Drama 


1 


Persviasion • . k ■ 




Jourriailsm . , 




Reading 




Science and Literature 




Religion and Literature 




• Getram Llterdttire , 


55 


Total number of English teachers responding 


Teachers in Speech Deparftnents • 


Number 


Area 


8 


Speech 


5 ' 


Speech*" Communication or Communication 


5 


Theatre or Dramatics c ^ 


4 


Speech Education 


3 


Public Address. 


2 


Group Communication 


2 


Communication. Theory 


2 


Rhetoric 


1 


interpretation 


1 


Mass Communication 


1 


Intercultural Persuasion 


34 


Total number of speech teachers responding 


89 


Total number of responses 



134 



Tea[ching Survey 
Table 4. 

Question //I • . 

What are your goals or main exnphases in your teaching of 
persuasion? 

N uDrber Categories Of Eiftphases 

10 Ethics 

7 Writing Skills 

22 Logic M ■ 5 

7 Psychological and EmofflLonal Appeals i 
4 Motivation , 

^2^ Propaganda 

37 Critical Reception of Persuasion^ 

40 The Construction o^ Persuasive Messages 

6 The Critical Reception of. Argument 

8 The Construction of Effective. Arguments 
4 r 'Madia Reception , 

147 Total number of emphases mentioned in tesponses 



13[) 



129 



Teaching Survey 
Table 5 
Question tf2 



What length of time do you devote to the study of 
persuasion? 

One Semeste r ; One Quarter j One- Month ; 

One Week ; . * 



Other (specify)^ 



/ 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 



2 Weeks 
or Less 

n . % 


Between 
2 Weeks 
& 1 Mo. 
n ' % 


More 
Than Opt 
Month 
n % 


One Sem. 
or 

Quarter ' 
n % 


Toti 

• 


al 

% 




Z JL/a 




*JX/o 




8% 


39 


40% 


97 


100% 


11 


20%^ 


.22 


41% 


4 


7% 


17 


32% 




100% 


9 


21% 


'8 


19% 


4 


9% 


22 


51% 


43 


100% 


6 


21% 


6 


21% 


2 


7% 


14 


50% 


28 


99% 


14 


20% 


24 


35% 


6 


9% 


25 


36% 


69 


,g.0o% 


10 


16% 


19 


30% 


6 


10% 


28 


44% 


63 


100% 


10 


29% 


11 


32% 


2^ 


■ 6% 


11 


32% 


34' 


99% 


16 


.26% 


21 


34% 


5 


8% 


20 


32% 


62 


100% 


A. 


11% 


9 


26% 


3 


9% 


19 


54% 


35 


100%' 



Teaching Survey 
Table 6 ^ 
Question #3 



In teaching:, do you seek to prepares students as 
persua ders > persua d^es , or .both? 

Peysuaderj^ I Persuadee^ ' ; Both (See 3A) 



Total Responses >^ . 
Two year institutions 

^Pour -year Institutions 

■ ■. • 

Private institutions 

• ■ • . " -f -. . ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Public institjutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech depaxtments 



-Persuad 
ers 

n 7. 


-Persuad- 

ees - 

n , % 


• Both 

n - % 


Total 

« . 

n ■ ■ ■ % 


13 


13% 


4 


4% 


.85 


83% 


102 


"100% 


6 


f . 
11% 




2% 


.49 


88% 


56 


101%' 


7 


15% 


3 




36 


78% 


^' 

46- 


100% 


3 


.10% 


vl 


3% 


26 


87% 


30 


100% 


10 


14% 


3 


4% 


'\ 

5& 


62% 


72 


100% 


8 


13% 


V3 


5% 


53 


83%, 


64 


101% 


5 


13% 




3% 


32 


84% 


38 


100%? 


10 


16% 


3 


5% 


51 


80% 


64 


101% ^ 


3 


8% 


1 


3% 


34 


89% 


38 


100% 



Teaching Survey 
Table 7 
Question #3 A 



If both, is preparation for one of rthe two roles 
emphasized? 

Yes; the role of persua^er_ ; Yes, the role of persuadee 

No, both emphasized egually^ ^ . 



Total Responses 
Two-year institutions 
Faur year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public institutions * 
Large institutions 
Small institutions. 
English departments 
Speech departments 



Persuad 
er 

n % 


Persuad 

eer^ . 

n % 


Both 
Roles 

n % 


Total 

n V 5^ 


36 


43% 


13 


15% 


35 


42% 


84 


100% 


19 


40% 


8 


17% 


21 


44% 


48 


101% 


17 


A7% 


5 


14% 


14 


39% 


36 


100% 


9 


36% 


5 


20% 


11 


44% 


25 


100% 


27 


46% 


8 


14% 


24 


41% 


59 


101% 


30 


56% 


6 


t 

11% 


18 


33% 


54 


100% 


6 


20% 


7 


23% 


17 


57% 


30 


100% 


20 


41% 


' 9 


18% 


20 


41% 


49 


100% 


16 


46% 


4 


11% 


15 J 


43% 


35 


100% 



138 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 8 
Question #4A 



How much ewphasis Is devoted to the following aspects^ 
of perEfuasidii? 

Advertising l^ersuasion. . .Little or non e ; Minot|^_ j 

Ma.jo r 





Little, 
or none 


Minor 


Major 


Total. 




n 


-% 


n 


% 


n 


' % 


n 


% 


Total Responses 


20 


20% 


43 


43% 


37 


37% 


100 


100% 


Two year institutions 


10 


18% 


23 


42% 


22 


40% 


55 


100% 


Four year Institutions 


10; 


22% 


20 


44^ 


15 




;^'--45-:- 


99% 


Private Itis t it utions . • 




;i7% 


16 


55% 


8 


28% 




100% 


Public institutions^' 


15 


21% 


27 


38% 


29 


41% 


71 


100% 


Large institutions 


14 


22% 


22 


35% 


27 


43% 


63 


100% 


Small institutions' 


6 


16% 


21 


57% 


10 


27% 


37 


100% 


English depaiftments - 


12 


19% 

« - 


34 


54% 

^ • 


17 


27% 


" 63 


:ioo% 


Speech d^partnients 


8 


22% 


9 


24% 


20 * 


^54% 


37 


100% 
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Teachiiig Survey 

Table 9 ^ * 

Question #4B . 

Argtamentation • • . • • 


. . .Little or none 

■ :■ ■ ' - ■ x. ' ' 


; ' Minor 


■ ■ ■■»■■■ ■ ' 

Major___:' • ^ ■■' ""•i- J- 




Little 
-or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 






n 


7, 


n 


. % 


n 


% 


n. 


% 




Total Responses 




15% 


16 


16% 


70 


69% 


101 


100% 


• ' ■■' "V- J 


Two year institutions 


5 


9% 


. 5 


9% 


45 


82% 


55 


100% 




- Four year ^^institutions 


10 


22% 


11 


24% 


25 


54% 


46 


100% 




Private institutions 


5 


17% 


5 


17% 


20 


67% 


30 


101% 




Public institutions i^' 


10 


14% 


11 


15% 


50 


70% 


71 


*99% 




• 

Large institutions s\ 


11 


17% 


11 


17% 


42 


66% 


64 


100% 


• •• '.t 
■' ..'1 


Small institutions 




11% 


5 


14% 


"28 


im 


37 


101% 




En glish dep ar tmen t s - 


4 




8 


13% 

» * 


51 


81% 


64 


100%' 


-J 


Speech ;departments 


11 


29% 


8 


21% 


19 


50% 


38 


100^ 


■ . ^ \ 
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Teaching Siirvey 
Table ip 
Question #4C 



Denotatipn/Connotatlon.f.. tittle or non e ; Mlnd g I 



. ■ ' . "...*■. 


Little 
' or Nbrie 


Minor 


Major 


Total / 


■ - • ■■■ ■. ' 


tt 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




Total Respbnses 


11 


11? 


56 


56% 


33 

4' .V- 


33% 


100 


100% 


Two year institutions / 


7 


13IS 


28 


51% 


20 


36% 


^55 


^100% 


Foutf yeat tostitutton^ 


4 


n 


m 


62% 


13' 


29% 


45 


100% 


Brlvitie institutions 


1 


3% 


19 


66% 


9 


31% 


: 29 


100% 


Public institutions / 


10 


14% 


37 


52% 


24 


34% 


71 


100% 


Large Institutions 


$ 


13% 


37 


58% 


19 


30% 


64 


101% 


Small Institutions* • • ■ . 


3 


"8% 


19 


53% 


*14fi 


39% 


36 


^ipo% 


English departments 


4 


6% 


35 


56% 


23 


37ji; 


62 

■ • 


99% 


Speech departments 


7 


18% 


21 


55% 


10 


26% 


38 


99% 



ERIC 
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Teaching Survey ' ; 

Table 11 

Question #4D > ' 

• ' Ethics of Persuasion.. ..Little or none ; Minor ; 

Majof^J . 





Little 
■ or None 


Minor 


Major 


"' Total 




n 




n 


7 


n 


% 


n 


7, 


Total Responses • 


15. 


157 


44 


Wo 


.42 


42% 


101 


101% 


Two year institutions 


10 


187 


26 


kl7 


19 


35% 


.*55 


100% 


Four year institutions 


5 


117 


18 


397 


23 


50% 


46 


100% 


Private Institutions 


4 


137 


13 


k37 


13 


43% 


30 


99% 


Public institutions 


11 


iS7 


31 


kk7 


29 


4i% 


71 


100% 


Large institutions 


8 


137 


29 


45X 


27 


^2% 


64 


100% 


Small institutions 


7 


197 


15 


41? 


15 


41^ 


37 


101% 


Engliah departments , 


12 


195 


25 


405 


26 


kl7 


63 


100% 


Speech' departments 


3 


85 


19 


505 


16 


427 


38 


100% 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 12 

Quegtion #4E ' 

Euphemlsins .Little or none^; ; Mino r ; Major 





Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total ^ 






% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n ' 


% 


Total Responses 




49% 


43 


43% 


9 


9% 


. i 
101 


I . ■ ■ 

101% 


•Two year institutions 


26 


47% 


25 


45% 


4 


7% 


55 


99% 


Four year institutions 


23 


50% 


18 


39% 


5 


11% 


46' 


100% 


Private institutions 


16 


53% 


14 


47% 


0 


0% 




100% 


Public institutions 


33 


46% 


29 


41% 


9 


13% 


71 


100% 


Large institutions 


30 


47% 


27 


42% 


7 


11% 


64 


100% 

i I. 1 


Small institutions 


19 


51% 


16 


43% 


2 


5% 


37 


99% 


English departments 


26 


41% 

• 


28 


44% 


9 


14% 


63 


99% 


Speech departments 


23 


61% 


15 


39% 


0 


0% 

> 


38 


100% 
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i^aqhlng Survey 

Table 13 
Que$t±ott #4F 

togic....i.....^...f*Little or none ; Mnor ; Majo r 



1 


Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 


■ 




% 


n - 


% 


n 




n • ' 


% 


tatal Responses 


9 


9% 


30 


30% 


61 


61% 


100 


100% 


Two year Institutions 


3 


57. 


15 


'27% 


37 


67% 


55 


99% 


Four year institutions 


6 


13% 


15 


33% 


24 


53% 


45 ' 


99% 


Ptivate institutions 


3' 


107. 


8 


28% 


18 


62% 


29 


100% 


Public institutions 


6 


S7. 


22 


31% 


43 


61% 


71 


100% 


^ targe Institutibns , 


7 • 


11% 


17 


27% 


40 


63% 


64 


101% 


Sinall institutions 


2 


6% 


13 


36% 


21 


58% 


36 


100% 


English departments 


3 


5% 


15 


24% 


44 


71% 


62 


100% 


Speech departmetifes 


.6 


1^% 


15 


39% 


17 


45% 


38 


100% 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 14 

Question #4G - 

Logical Fallacies Little or none ; Minor ; 

Major ■ ^ 



L 


Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n . 


% 


n' 


% 


Total Responses 


12 


12% 


31 


31% 


57 


57% 


100 


100% 


Twro year institutions 


2 


4% 


17 


31% 


36 


65% 


55 


100% 


^ ■ 4 
V 

Four year inst itutions 


10 


22% 


14 


31% 


21 


47% 


45 


100% 


Private institutions * 


6 


21% 


9 


31% 


14 


48% 


29 


100% 


Public institutions 


6 


8% 


22 


31% 


^3 


61% 


71 


100% 


Large institutions 


7 


11% 


19 


30% 


38 


59% 


64 


100% 


Small institutions 


5, 


14% 


12 


33% 


19 


53% 


36 


100% 


English departments 


6 


10% 


15 


24% 


41 


66% 


62 


100% 


Speech departments 


6 


167 


16 


42% 


16 


42% 


38 


100% 



I4o 
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Teaching Survey * r - 

Table 15 

Question /MH , 4 

Nonverbal Persuasion. .Little or none ; Minor^ ; 

MajOr^ -. . * 





Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 




n 


V 
H 


n 


ft 


n 


'/ 

n 


I* 


V 


Total Responses 


38 


38% 


42 


42% 


20 


'zof. 


100 


100% 


Two year institutions 


24 


44% 


22 


40% 


9 


16% 


55 


100% 


Four year institutions 


14 


.31% 


20 


44% 


11 


24% 


45 


99% 


Private institutions 


10 


33% 


13 


43% 


7 


23% 


30 


99% 


Public institutions 


28 


40% 


29 


41% 


13" 


19% 


70 


100% 


Large institutions 


25 


40% 


26 


41% 


12 


19% 


63 


100% 


Sinall institutions 


13 


35% 


16 


43% 


8 


22% 


37. 


100% 


English departments 


30 


48% 


25 


40% 


7 


11% 


82 


99% 


Speech departments ^ 


8 


in 


17 


45% 


13 


34% 


38 


100% 



ft 



Teaching Survey 
Table, 16 
Question /Ml 

' Political Petsuaslon. Little or none_ ; Minor ; 

. . Major ; 





Little 
• or None 


Minor 


• 

Major 


Total 


*^ ■ 


n 


'A 


n 


% 


n 


% 


a- 


% 


Total Responses 


23 


23% 


AO 


49% 


27 


27% 


99 


99^ 


Two year Institutions 

^ ■ ■ 


12 


11% 


32 


58% 


11 


20% 


55 


100% 


f 

Four year Institutions 


11 


25% 


17 


39% 


16 


36% 


44 


100% 


Private institutions 


9 


32^ 


8 


29% 


11* 


39% 


28 


100% 


Public institutions 


14 


20% 


41 


58% 


16 


23% 


71 


101% 


Large institutions 


13 


21% 


30 


48% 


20 


32% 


63 


101% 


• 

Snaall institutions 


10 


28% 




53% 


7 


19% 


36 


100% 


English departments 


15 


24% 

■ ■ * 


34 


54% 
. ' 


14 


22% 


63 


100% 


Speech departments 


& 


22% 


15 


42% 


13 


36% 


36 


100% 



Teacliing Survey . . ^ - 

Table 17 
Que&tion #4J . 

Propaganda Techniques, . .Little or none^ ; Minor, J 

" Ma:i6 r' ^ • 





Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 


Tota.1 Responseff / 


n 




n 


.% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


20 


20% 


44 


44% 


36 


36% 


100 


100% 


Two year institutions 


7 


13% 


26 


47% 


22 


40% 


55 


100% 


Four year institutions 


13 


29% 


18 


40% 


14 


31% 


45 


100% 


Private institutions 


9 


30% 


13 


43% 


8 


27% 


30.. 


100% 


Public instit;utio;is 

* 


11 


16% 


31 


44% 


28 


40% 


70 


100% 


Large institutions 


11 


17% 


28 


44% 


'24- 


38% 


63 


99% 


Small" institutions 


9 


24% 


16 


43% 


12 


32% 


37 


99% 


English departments 


14 


23% 


29 


47% 

• 


19 


31% 


62 


101% 


Speech departments 

h ■ 


6 


16% 


15 


39% 

i 


17 


45% 


.38 

i 


100% 



148 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 18 
Question //4K 



Persuasion^ in the Mass Media '(exclusive of advertising) 
k. Print Media... •••Little or none ; Minor_^; Major 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
.Private institutions 
Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departtnents 
Speech departments 



Little 
or None 


Minor. 


Major 


Total 


n 


% 


n 


%- 


n 


% 


n- 


• % 




Cm Jim 


46 


46% 


29 


29% 


100 


100% 


14 


25% 


26 


47% 


IS 


27% 


55 


99% 


11 


24% 


20 


44% 


14 


31% 




' 99% 


6 


20% 


15 


50% 


9 


30% 


30 


100% 


19 


27% 


31 


44% 


20 


29% 


70 


100% 


19 


30% 


27 


43% 


17 


27% 


63 


100% 


6 


16% 


19 


51% 


12 


32% 


37 


99% 


16 


26% 


24 


39% 

. • 


22 


35% 


62 


100% 


9 


24% 


22 


58% 


7 


18% 


38 


100% 



iCeaching Survey 
Table 19 

Question ifAL - 

B. Notiprint Media. . . .Little or rtone ; Minor ; 

Ma.lor 



1 


Little 
or None 


Minor 


Major 


Total 




n 1 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n. 


% 




















Total Responses/ 


37 


38% 


33 


34% 


27 


2B% 


97 


100% 


Two year institutions 


20 


37% 


20 


37% 


14 


26% 


54 


100% 


Four year institutions 


17 


A0% 


13 


30% 


13 


30% 


43 


100% 


■ 

Private institutions 


12 


41% 


11 


38% 


6 


21% 


29 


100% 


Public institutions • 


2'5 


37% 


22 


32% 


21 


31% 


68 


100% 


Large institutions 


25 


41^ 


17. 


28% 


19 


31% 


61 


100% 


Sm^ll institutions 


12 


33% 


16 


44% 


8 


22% 


36 


99% 


Etiglish department's 


27 


45% 


22 


37% 


11 


is^i; 


60 


100% 


Speech departments 


10 


27% 


11 


30% 


16 


43% 


37 


100% 



irn) 



Teaching Survey 
table 20 , 
Question #5A 



As part- of their study of persuasion, are students asked to; 

A. Write persuasive inatexials geared toward an audience 

larger than the class itself (e.g.., letters to the editor 
'or to political candidates)? 

Yes ; No \ / ^ , 



Total Responses 

" . Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public Institutions 
Large institutions 
Small instltutioTiB 
English departments 

f Speecli departments 



< Yes 
n % 


No 

n , •. % 


To^al ' 
n • /c 


52 


527. 


4^ 


48% 


100 


100%. 


27 


'49% 


28 


51% 


. 55 


100% 


25 


56% 


20 * 


44% 


45 


100% . 


15 


50% 


•15 


50%^^ 


30 


100% 


37 


53% 


33 


47% 


70 


100% 


30 


48% 


33" 


52% 


63 


100% 


22 


59% 


15 


41% 


37- 


100% 


40' 


65% 


22 


35% 


62 


100% 


12 


32% 


26 


68% 


38 


100% 



0 
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Question . ' . , . 

■ -■^.^-i-:.-'^.^ . ^ : ^ • : B. Write^^ geared totfard ojther members 

/ . of the class? ■■•^y /:-; ■• / ■ /'^y ' ■ . 

- Yea"/ - .r m -- - . ■ 



Yes 



No. 



n 



Total 



Total'vltfespbnses 



Two year institutions 



.1 .2 



•i> 'poiit yeat: ln3t±tutions 



Private institutions 



Public institutions 



1.V 



iiarge institutions 



SmalX institutions 



English departments 



Speech departtnents 



65 



39 



26 



21 



44 



0£^ 



29 



39 



26 



65% 



35 



71% 



16 



58% 



X9 



70% 



63% 



26 



67% 



18 



35% 



100 



29% 



42% 



30% 



37% 



63% 



1'7 



63% 



23 



68% 



12 



34% 



37% 



37% 



55 



45 



30 



70 



54 



46 



-62 



32% 



38 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



101% 



100% 



100% 



100% 










V . 










m . 

\ 

1. 






Teaching Survey 
Tabled 22 
Question it5C ^ 


if 








/ 

. f 












. J ■ C. Construct 


and piJeeent persuasive oraX presentations? 


* '. ■ * V " V ■ 




' Yes ; 


N6 " • 


















■>- ■*'''■ . - 

■ ' Fj- , ■ 


^ > ■ ■ , • 




Yes 


No. 


> 


Total 












-n — '-- 




-fir — — 






% 








Total Responses. 




51 


52% 


48 


48% 




100% 




.■ ' - - 




Two yeaT institutions 




31 


57* 


23 


-43% 








- -■ ■■ i 




* 

Four year institutions 




20 


4A% 


25 


56% 


45 


100% 








Private institutions 




14 


47% 


16 


53% 


30: 


100% 






: ' 


Public institutions 


V 


37 


54% 


32 


46% 


69 


100% 








Large institutions 




34 


54% 


29 


46% 


63 


100% 




• -'J 




Small institutions 




17 


46% 


19 


54% 


36 


100% 




■ \ 




English departments 




17 


28% 


44 


72% 


61 


100% 








Speech departments 




34 


89% 


4 


11% 


38 


100% 




i 


9 








% 












: 


i ^ 

1 ERIC , 




\ 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 23 
Question //5D , * 



!)• Demonstrate nonverbal techniques for the purpose 
of persuasion? ^ , * 

Yes ' • I ^6 ' ' ' 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private- institutions 
Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 



Yes 


No 

n % 


Total 

li • ' % 


30 


31% 


;68 


69% 


98 


100% 


16 " 


30%. 


38 


70% 


54 


100% 


14 


32% 


30 


68% 


44 


100% 


8 


27% 


22 


73% 

> 


30 


100% 


22 


3^% 


46 


68% 


68 


100% 


21 


34% 


41 


66% 


62 


100% 


9 


25% 


27 


75% 


36> 


100% 


11 


18% 


49 


82% 


60 


100% 


19 


50% 


19 


50% 


.38 


100% 



ERIC 
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Teaching Survey 



Table 24 
Question #6 



What commercial texts are required for your course or 
unit on persuasion? 



Teachers of Speech 

Number Title . . 

4 Persuasive CommundLcation 

4 • Principles of Speech Communication 
2r^~^ — Contemporary American Speeches . 
2 The Art of Persuasion 

2 Persu^slori: Perception & Response 

2 Persuasion: Speech & Behavioral Change 

2 Persuasion: Theory & Practice 

2 The PsycholoRy of Persuasive Speaking 

2 Rudy's Red Wagon r 

2 ' Introduction to Communication Theary & Practice 
2 Speech Communication 

Hman Cotmnunication 
Let's Talk 

A Guide to Public jgpeakirtg 
Argumentation & Debate 
Thinking & Speaking 
On Speech Communication 
Persuasive Speaking 
Designs for Persuasive Communication 
Fundamentals of Debate 
Beliefs, Attitudes & Human Affairs 
The Message, The Speaker, The Audience 
New Techniques of Persuasion 
The Process of Social Influence 
Dynamics of Human Communication 
Attitude Change 
Theories of Social Influence 
Basic Oral Communication 
1 Introduction to Mass Communication 

1 Principles of News Reporting 

1 Influencing Attitudes and Changing Behaviors 

1 Television and Society 

1 Due to Circumstances beyond Our Control 

48 citations of 33 books 



Vol) 




IJeatliing Survey 
Table 24 (continued) 



'teachers of English 
Number Title 

IQ i Writing with a Purpose 

2 ' The Complete Stylist 

2 Models of Argument ^ . ^ 

2 Writer's Guide & Index to English 

1 Violehcet Causes & Solutions 

1 Understanding Media 

1 Modern Rhetoric 

1 ' Animal farm 

i Brave New World ^Revisited 

1 Juxtappsition & JU3ctaposition Encore , 

1 The Writer' s "Voice " " 

1 Read On Write On . 

1 The Popular Arts in America 

1 The Elements of Style 

1 Ideas and Pafe terns fbr Writing 

1 The Hidden Persuaders 

1 The Norton Reader 

1 The Harbrace College Reader 

1 The Borzoi Rdadet; 

1 From Thought to Theme 

1 The Conscious Reader 

1 A Contemporary Rhetoric 

1 The Passdver Plot ' - 

. 1 Words and Ideas 

1 Society » Sys'tems^ & Man 

1 Pat; terns of Exposition 

t 1 Clear Thinking ' ^ 

1 Telling Writing 

1 The Urban Reader * 

1 - Writing Well • 

1 The Responsive Chord.. 

1 Expanded ICinema 

1 The BS Factor 

1 Plain Words ^ , 

1 Popular Writing in America 

47 citations of 35 bpoks. 

Total for both English ^nd speech teachers responding: 

95 citations of 68 books 
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Table 25 jHow frequently do ^ you use the following 
; ' : ■ « 'supplementary''materials in the study- of persuasion? 

Question #7A ' 

Neweipaper or Magazine Editorials.... Seldom or neyer_ 

: >. Occasionally ;^'Frequently . 


' -.* ' '■' 


■ ■ ■ . ' . -s .... 

^ ■ ■ - ■ ■ .■■1 


Seldom 
or 

never 


Dcca- 
sionallji 


Pre- , 
quentiy 


Total 






n 


% 


tt • 




n 


% 


'n • " 






Total Responses 


22 


22% 


56 


56% 


22 


22% 


— ^ 

xUU 


xuu^ 


• ■•■5 


Two year instittitions 

N * 


9 


16% 


31 


56% 


15 


27% 


55 


99;^ 




; Four year institutions 


13 


29% 


25 


56% 




16% 


45 


101% 




' '■ ■ ' ' if 

^ . Private institutions 


' 8 


27% 


17 


57% 


5 


17% 


,30 


101% 




Public institutions 


14 


20% 


39 


56% 


17 


24% 


70 


100% 




Large institutions 


16 


2S% 


33 


52% 


14 


22% 


63 


99% 




. small institutions 


6 


16X 


23 


62% 


8 


22% 


37 


100% 




English departments 


15 


24? 


32 


525i 


15 


24% 


62 


100%; 




Speech departments 


7 


185 


24 


637 


'7 


18^ 


38 


^ 99^: 


















*- 
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Teaehing Survey 
Table 26 
Question #7B 



Newspaper, or Magazine Ads, Seldom or never^ 
' Occallorialljr ; Frequentl y 



Total Responses 

Two yea?: institutions 

Four year ins.titutions 

rivate Institutions 
Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small iitstitutions 
English departments 
Speech departments ' 



I Seldom 
or 

never 



Occa- 



sionally quently 



% 



18 



1*1% 



12 



10 



11 



12 



18% 



51 



27% 



27% 



14% 



17% 



19% 



19% 



16% 



51% 



26 



47% 



25 



56% 



17 



57% 



34 



35 



16 



33 



18 



49% 



56% 



43% 



53% 



47% 



Fre- 



31 



31% 



23 



42% 



18% 



17% 



26 



17 



14 



17 



14 



37% 



27% 



38% 



27% 



J7% 



Total 



100 



55 



45 



30 



101% 



70 



•63 



37 



62 



38 



00% 



00% 



01% 



100% 



00% 



100% 



99% 



.00% 



♦Teaching Survey 
Table 27 
Question #7C 



Taped or Printed Transcripts of 

Political Speeches. •* Seldom or never^ 



Occasionall y ; Frequently^ 



Total Responses ^ 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public instituitons 
Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 

a 

Speech. departments 



Seldom 
. or 
never 

n % 


Occa- 
sionally 

n % 


Fre- 
quently 

n % 


Tdtal 
n. Z 


41 


41% 


42 


42% 


18 


18% 


101 


101% 


25 


45% 


26 


47% 


4 


7% 


55 


99%- 


16 


35% 


16 


35% 


14 


30% 


46 


100% 


12 


40% 


13 


43% 


5 


17% 


30 


100% 


29 


41% 


29 


41% 


13 


18% 


71 


100% 


22 


34% 


27 


42% 


15 


23% 


64 


99% 


19' 


51% 


15 


41% 


3 


8% 


37 


100% 


29 


46% 


27 


43% 

» * 


7 


11% 


63 


100% 


12 


32% 


15 


39% 


11 


29% 


38 


100% 
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Teaching Survey 
Table .28 
Question #7D 



televised , Ms . • . . . . . . • Seldom or never^ 

Occasionally . ; Ftequently^ 



Total Responaes 
Two year Institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private Institutions 

Public institutions 

•I ■ 

targe institutiohis 
Small institutions 

English departments 

'.ft, 

Speech depa^rtments 



Seldom 
or 

never 
n ' % 


Occa- I 
slonall} 

n % 


Fre- " 
quently 

n % 


\ Total 
n • % 


36* 


36% 


38 


38% 




26% 


100 


100% 


16 


29%' 


24 


44% 


15 


* 

27% 


55 


100% 


20 


44% 


14 


31% 


11 


24% 


-45 


99% 


IS 


52% 


6 


21% 


8 


28% 


29 


101%. 


21 


30% 


32 


45% 


18 


25% 


71 


100% 


22 


34% 


24 


38% 


18 


28% 


64 


100% , 


14 


39% 


14 


39% 


8 


22% 


36 


100% 


28 


45% 


21 


34% 


13 


21%- 


62 


100% " 


8 


21% 


17 


45% 


13 


34% 


38 


100% 



7 



v.- 
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Teaching Survey , 
Table 29 



Question tf7E 



Radio Ads < 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions , 
Public institutions 

i 

Large institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 



.Seldom or neve r ; 

Occasionally J Frequent ly_ 



Seldom 
or 

never 
n % 


Occa-T 
slonally 

n % 


Fre- ^ 
quently 

n % 


Total 
n ■ % 


53 


53% 


41 


41% 


6 


6% 


100 


100% 


28 


51% 

* 


24 


44% 


3 


5% 


55 


100% 


25 


56% 


17 


'38% 


3 


7% 


*45 


101% 


19 


66% 


9 


3i% 


1 


3% 


C29 


100% 


34 


48% 


32 


45% 


5 


7% 




71 


100% 


30 


47% 


28 


44% 


6 


9% 


64 


100% 


23 


64% 


13 


36% 


0 


0% 


36 


100% 


39 


62% 


21 


33% 


3 


5% 


63 


100% 


14 


38% 


20 


54% 


3 


8% 


37 


^00% 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 30 

Question #7F ^ Televised News Cbmtnentarles Seldom or never_ 

Occasion-all y ; Frequently^ 



Total Responses 
Two year institutions 
Four year institutions 
Private institutions 
Public institutions 
Large Institutions 
Small institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 



Seldom 
or 

never 
n % 


Occa- 
sionally 

n -%- 


Fre- 
quently 

ft - X 


Total 
n % 


47 


48% 


40 


41% 


10 


10% 


97 


99% 


26 


48% 


23 


43% 


5 


9% 


54 


100% 


21 


49% 


17 


40% 


5 


12% 


43- 


101% 


14 


52% 


10 


37% 


3 


11% 


27 


100% 


33 


47% 


30 


43% 


7 


10% 


70 


10Q%, 


27 


44% 


28 

e 


45% 


7 


11% 


62 


100% 


20 


57% 


i2 


34% 


3. 


9% 


35 


100% 


33 


54% 


19 


31% 


9 


15% 


^61 


100% 


14 


39% 


21 


58% 


1 


3% 


36 


100% 
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Teaching Survey ^. ^ 
■* 

Table ^31 

Question ^t7G Radio NewisVcotranentarles .•.Seldom or never ; 

• . , Occasionally Frequently^ 



Total Responses 
Two year Institutions 
Four year Injstltutlons 
Tvi^^te Institutions 
Public Instltutidns 
Large Institutions 
Small Institutions 
English departments 
Speech departments 



Seldom 
or 

never 


Ocoa- 
elonally 

rt, 'I 


Fre- 
quently 

'% 


Total 

( 


64 


65% 


34 


34% 


1 


1% 


99 


100% 


34 


62;^ 


21. 


.38% 


0 


0% 


55 


100% 


30 


68% 


13 


30% 


1- 


2% 


44 


100% 


17 


61% 


lo 


36% 


1 


4% 


28 


101% 


47 


66:^ 

V 


24 


34% 


0 


0% 


71 


100% 


39 


61% 


25 


39% 


0 


0% 


64 


100% 


25. 


71% 


9 


26? 


1 


3% 


35 


100% 


44 


707 


18 


29? 


1 


2% 


^ 63, 


101% 


20 


56? 


16 


447 


0 


0'/, 


36 


100% 
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Teaching Survey 
Table 32 • 

Which of. the following terms best describes your overall 
Question #8 approach to the study of persuasion? ' . ^ 

Rhetorical ; General Semantics ; Linguist ic__j_; . 

Other (please specify): ^ . 





Rhetor- 
:.cai 


Genetal i 
Seman- 


Lin- 
guistics 


Other 

■% 


Total 


p 

Total Responses 


n % 


cics 

n % 


n % 


1 % 


n 


% 


68 


69% 


10 


10% 


2 


2% 


19. 


19% 


99 


100%' 


^ ' Two year institutions 


35 


66» 


8 


15% 


2 


A% 


8 


15% 


53 ; 


100% 


, Four year Institutions 

• 

Private institutions * 
Public institutions 
Large institutions 
Small Institutions 
. English departments 
Speech departments 


33 


72% 


2 


A% 


0 


0% 


11 


2A% 


A6 


100% 


23 


77% 

* 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


5 

-it 


17% 


30 ^ 


101% 


A5 


65%. 


8 


12% 


2 ' 


3% 


lA 


20% 


69 


100% 


31 


58% 


6 


11% 


1 


2% 


15 


28% 


53 


99% 


37 


80% 


A 


8% 


1 


2% 


A 


8% 


A6. 


98% 


A7 


75% 


6 


10% 


6 


0% 


10 


16% 


63 


101% 


21 


58% 


A 


Ll% 


2 


6% 


9 


25% 


36 


100% 



•ThjQ approaches listed under "other" Included: pragmatic, social 
psychology, existential, logic, psychological, social scionce, 
communication theory, mass media, and various combinations of 
the three approaches printed on the questionnaire. 
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1968-69 Instructor at De'Paul University evening school, 
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Taught 
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Teaching about DoubJ.esp'eak— editor of a book which has been 
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of English. . 
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"Language in the Marketplace: On Teaching about Doublespeak, 
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"On Teaching Shakespeare," The English Record , Siumner 1973. 
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EDUCATION, . 
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